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The Best Music Books! 


WELCOME CHORUS. mag By W. 8. 
TILDEN, for High Schools. Just out: SONG BELLS 
60c.); by L.O. Emerson. Just out: for Common 
Schools; WHITE ROBES (30c.), for Sunday Schools. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 
($1.50), By A. N. JOHNSON, is out of sight ahead of any 
others in teaching beginners on Reed Organ, both secu- 
lar and sacred music, Sunday School, Temperance, Gos- 
pel and Hymn Music. All teachers take to it at once. 


Sets AND SINGING CLASSES 


will not forget our three superior books: Voice of 
Worship ($1.00), by L. O. Emerson ; Temple ($1), 
by W. O, PERKINS, and Method for Singing-classes 
(60e. » by A. N. JOHNSON. 

CHOIRS will find no better Anthem 

Books than our new 

AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25), by Johnson, 
Tenney, and Abbey; or EMERSON’S ANTHEM 
BOOK ($1.25), by L. O. Emerson; or ANTHEM 
HARP ($1.25), by W. O. Perkins. 


TEMPERANCE PEOPLE will be sure to use TEM- 
PERANCE JEWELS >: Tenney & Hoff- 
man; or TEMPERANCE LIGHT (20) by Hg 
& Servoss; or HULL’S TEMPERANCE G 
BOOK (40c.) 


Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
290 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


‘ ARY A. CURRIER, 
289 


ANNOUNCEMEN :. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Chicago, 


Will publish October 15, a new story for boys and girls, 
by Mrs. JANE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN, sister 
of Edwd. Eggleston, entitled 


GRAY HEADS ON GREEN SHOULDERS, 


a ong temperance tale, and one which will do much 
good. The volume will be elegantly illustrated, and 
published in their usual attractive style, and will be 
sold at $1.25 per copy. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
oe See JAMES STALKER, M.A.. from the second Ed- 
inburgh edition. 200 pp. 12mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


also have ready: 
DECLAMATIONS and DIALOGUES, by 
Rev. J, H. GILMoRE, Prof. in Rochester University, 
adapted to all Sunday-school oceasions, and a compan- 
ion volume to MONTHLY 8. 8. CONCERTS, by Heze 
Butterworth, and at same price, viz., 50 cts. in cloth. 


' October 25th, they will issue 
THE STREET SINGER: a Poem, by C. A. 
DANIELL, editor of Church’s Musical Visitor. It will 
be handsomely illustrated, printed on bere paper, red 
line, Sey bound in cloth, with gold side-stamp and 
t edges. It will make a choice gift-book for the 
olidays; square i6mo. Price, $1.50. 


Also an Excellent Devotional Work, by Rev. D. C. 
Eppy, D.D., entitled 
WAITING AT THE CROSS; a collection 
of prose and poetry, original and selected. The vol- 
ume will be a square 18mo, printed on extra and super- 
sized and and calendered tinted paper, git, edges and 
bound in cloth, with gold side-stamp. » $1.50. 


ADVANCE ORDERS SOLICITED. 290 b 


149 A Tremont Street, Boston. 
Case A. 


GERMAN SILVER 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Suited to School purposes. 


Containing 544 inch Dividers 
with —~ and pencil points an 
ening-bar ; 44, in. Plain 
Dividets ; 344 in. Needle-point 
Dividers, wit gen and pencil 
mag 5%, in. Drawing Pen ; 
and horn Protractor ; 
Drawing Pencil, Com Pen- 
cil, and 3-in. stick of India-ink. 
Allin polished rosewood box, 
with lock, key, and tray. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 


P. 0. Box 560. (289d) 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Treatise on Mathemat- 
ical Drawing Instru- 
ments, and How te Use 
Them. 


One imperial 16mo volume, 
bound in cloth, containing 152 
es and over 70 illustrations, 
ncluding 11 different styles of 
lettering. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price, $1.50. 


When Case A and the above 
book are ordered at one time, 

ents, they sen 
paid on receipt of $5.50. 


BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, Publishers and Importers, 194 Broadway, N.Y 
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The Best | Inkweill. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


Most Economical, most Satisfactory Inkwell in use. 


Adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, ¢en’l Agt., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N. W. States. 


Vear, $3; in advance, $2.50. 
Price, | Singic 


NEW BOOKS. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay. By EpMuND 
CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “ Victorian 
Poets,” etc. With fine portrait of Poe. Printed 
on linen Paper, with red-letter title-page, bound in 
vellum. $1.00. 

This beautiful little volume, which cannot fail to at- 
tract the admiration of lovers of handsome books, con- 
tains what Dr. Geo. Ripley, in the New York Tribune, 
pronounced “an exquisite study of the genius and 
character of Poe, and a profound discussion of the 
principles of literary art and ethical condnct.”’ 


XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets. 

Selected from ‘Cloth of Gold’ and ‘Flower and Thorn.’ 

7 . B. ALDRIOH. Printed on linen paper, with 

illumin. title-page and flexible vellum covers. $1.00 

An exceedingly beautiful edition of Mr. Aldrich’s 
choicest lyrics. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER,, author of “‘ The Dwell- 
ers in Five-Sisters’ Court,’ etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—Left Over from the Last Century ; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally Overhead; A 
Hard Bargain: A Story of the Siege of Boston; Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the Pub- 
licans the Same? Nobody’s Business. 

Kight stories, told with so much grace and hamor 
that they cannot fail to be popular. 


LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


edition. Revised and completed 


The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr, Longfellow’s 
Poems published up to 1880, including “ Christus’ (but 
not the translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy). With 
a fine Portrait. In 4 vols., crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$9.00; half calf, $18.00: morocco, $24.00. 

The Prose Works comprise “ Hyperion,” “ Kavan- 

h,’”’ and Outre Mer.”’ In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth, 

t top, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. 

This edition of Longfellow’s Works is peculiarly de- 
sirable for libraries and for households, being pr nted 
with large type, and in printing, paper,and bindin 
being altogether worthy of the permanent and beautifu 
character of the literature it embodies. 


Bret Harte’s Poems.. Diamond Edition. 
An entirely new edition of Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new plates, and containing his 
* Poems,” and “East and West Poems,” and 
“ Echoes of the Foot-Hills.”’ $1.00. 


A very desirable and cheap edition of Mr. Harte’s 

unique poems. 
Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. 
By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. New Edition. $1.25. 


Professor Norton’s knowledge of art 
are so full and exact that his observations in Italy are 
unusually trustworthy and engaging. 


*,* For sale booksellers. Sent tpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO., Boston. 


Removed. 
From 314 Beacon Street to 18 Pemberton Square, 
The “SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES.” 


German, French, Italian, Spanish taught by NATIVE 
TEACHERS. “ NATURAL METHOD.” 
289 MARIE MEHLBACH. 


Globes 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30in.diam. Send for 


NOW READY. 
SWINTON’S 
‘SUPPLEMENTARY FLEADERS. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Language 
Series, &c. 
GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, &c., &c. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
take special pleasure in announcing that they have now 
ready Swinton’s Supplementary my a 

to 


* | series of carefully graduated reading-books, designe 


connect with any of the regular series of Readers. 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, 
and the first four books are profusely illustrated by 
Federicks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The 
six books which are closely codrdinated with the several 
Readers of the Regular series are: 


I. 
EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to First READER. In this book 
the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference to the 
feelings and fancies of early childhood. 

128 pages bound in cloth, and profusely illustra- 
ted. (See prices for examination below.) 


Ul. 
GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 


Supplementary to SEOOND READER. This book rep- 
resents a great variety of pleasing and instructive 
—— consisting of child-lore and poetry, noble 
examples, and attractive object-readings, written spe- 
cially for it. 

192 pages ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations. 


I 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Being School Readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Supplementary to ToIRD READER. In this book the 
youthful taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
fed with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations. 

272 pages ; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 


IV. 
READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOK. 


Supplementary to FouRTH READER. This book con- 
tains a varied collection of charming readings in 
Natural History and Botany, drawn from the works 
of the great modern naturalists and travelers. 

352 pages ; cloth. Fully illustrated. 


SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
VI. 

SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The “ Classics” are suitable for reading in advanced 
grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher litera- 
ture, by the presentation of gems of British and 
American aut 

220 pages each ; cloth. 


*,* Copies for examination will be forwarded by 
mail, postpald, on receipt of the appended prices : 


25c. for No. 1. 30c. for No. 2. 50c. for No.3. 65c. 
for No. 4. 50c. for No.5. 650c. for No. 6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 288d 


Established !827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


_ No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


American Graphite 


talogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. ¥. 
Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 


AM. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
e “ From a careful trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 
Similar grade to the European stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used.’”’ Very respectfully yours, 

VV §—Vory, very soft... (BB B) enclis. 
—Very soft. .... ) “‘ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
—Soft..... . . (Band Nol) Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.” 

—Softmedium. . .. (H Band No. 2) VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
int RE , raughtsmen, an and the softer and medium| “Dear Sir :—yY lent ils, stamped Dixon’s Ameri 
— Medium hard (H H) ; berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 
—Hard ..... . (HH Hand No.4) TESTIMONIALS. Yours SONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 

4 —Veryhard .... 5) Dear Sir find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 
— Very, veryhard .. adapted to clear, 8 and delicate work.” Truly yours, 

D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. A f Design, N. Y. ‘ 
These pencils are superior to any made in Europe,| 1 and park Gunphite Pencils |, A8k your dealer for Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, 

The leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | .mooth, free from grit, and altogether excellent for my work.” Yours | but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 

graded, The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK B W, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. : 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tllustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
. Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
=, for three stamps. 


Mention thie paper. 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 
No. {9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackbords, 

Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus 
Kindergarten Material, 
Everything for Schools! 


Every Teacher should have our 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 
. Dustless Crayon, to 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
290 tf 19 Bond St., New York.g 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cin~innati, O. 


THR “3 tet.” 


New style of the ** Perfect” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 39 cts. in tg stamps. Our new cat 


alogue of Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., just a 5 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 290 tf 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
n 

TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 

cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE ORICINAL AND CENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 1826. 
Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


dnrable. MENEELY & 00 , West Troy, N. ¥. 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. St. JOHN, Normal School, Albany. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALT, 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. IT 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00, F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


, WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
st B, BHNJAMIN, new vor, 
Importer and Manufacturer of ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun. 
THE SCHOOLS cin Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's New Primary 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. Etc., Etc., Ete. 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 
: Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880. 

The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of 
writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 

atents for this process having now been issued to us, the manufacture, sale, 
or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEKTOGRAPH is illegal, and 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 


Send for circular. 


Headquarters for New-England, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 


Chicago Agency, 71 E. Washington Street. 


PROFESSIONAL 
MICROSCOPE 


of our own make, with steady, firm 
stand, coarse and fine adjustment, 2 
Eye-pieces, 3-4 and 1-5 inch Wales 
Objects, Forceps, Book, &e., which 
are in fine mahogany case, with lock 
and draws. 

Price, $50. 


(Same as sold 3 years ago for $100.) 


achers in 
OPTICIANS, 


930 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Badges and Medals. 
. A. HAYWARD, 


22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORE. 202 Broadway, New York, 
COLLEG soHOOL clus ZE SOCIETY 
AND 
284 25 cow BADGES. MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Special 


STEEL 


SOLD ALL 


JOSEPH 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, a 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
DEALERS marovcsous me WORLD. 


free upon request. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


pparatus, at 
Centennial Exhibition, 
, Franklin Institute, &c. 


ican manufacturer for School A 


the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Highest Awards from 


Received the only Medal awarded to an Amer- 
American Institute 


[llustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PERMANENTLY CURES 


v2 KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

pletely me.” 

POWER. 

8 Because it cleanses the system of 
bd Zo the poleonous humors that develope 
lou aundice, Constipation, 
g r=] Plies, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 


One package will makesix qts of medicine. 
TRY Now 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to 4 
WELLS, RICHARDSON 00., Proprietors, 


-CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


alogue, 2&ce. 


cwiticena post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


95 Jehn St. and : 
1918 Greenwich St. @ 
NEW YORK. 


@ 
In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
a pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
“Burlington, Vt. 


roaaway 
+ NEW YORK. ’ $72 4 WERE. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost 


«@ Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 


Address Tave & Co., Auguste, 
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“ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING SPIRITS?” 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 
Behold, with what a cloud 
Of witnesses surrounded 
Our earth-life in its shroud 
And chrysalis is bounded! 
Their asphodel they wave, 
Their lilies lift before us, 
By cradle or by grave 
They spread their white wings o’er us. 


Angelic ranks attend, 
And radiant hosts are flying, ~ 
Their ready help to lend 
For living as for dying. 
Our hearts are waxen gross, 
Our ears are dull of hearing; 
Our eyes are dim and close, 
We see not their appearing. 


Yet still they stand and wait 
At every golden portal, 
By every opening gate, 
With messages immortal. 
O, love-awakened heart, 
Receive the heavenly vision, 
And make earth counterpart 
Of that fair home elysian! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Hien WaceEs.— We take ground boldly and une- 
quivocally for high wages for all classes of laborers. 
High wages means prosperity and progress. It means 
the elevation of the laborer to a self-respecting plane. 
It means ambition,—the best ambition, which aims at 
the full enjoyment’ of moral and intellectual life. It 
means the elevation of labor to a stage where its nobil- 
ity will be something more than a catch-word for dema- 
gogues to use, and then make sport of. The laborer 
whose hire is worthy an upright, noble manhood, is 
higher than he who is worthy his hire. High wages 
means that true republicanism which respects no caste, 
save that of refinement and worth. The men who op- 
pose high wages are the weeds of humanity. They 
have spread their life-sucking roots deep into the soil, 
and seek to drain therefrom all the nurture. Human- 
ity to them is nothing; the welfare of the whole race, 
nothing; the comfort and enrichment of an infinitesi- 
mal portion of the family of men, everything. They 
can not, or will not, see that high wages means culture, 
prosperity to all mankind. — Pacific School and 

PracticAL Epucation.—JIs the teacher’s work 
done when he has supervised the pupil’s work in mem- 
orizing facts? Do facts memorized, and not under- 
stood, constitute an education? Arethey not like char- 
acters written on the rough surface of a frosted win- 
dow? Are they not cumbrous and unwieldly mental 
trumpery ? What the pupil learns is useful only as he 
can apply it. But how can he apply what. he does not 
understand ? He was told that grammar is the science 


of language, but why was he not taught the extent and 
utility of this science, and the practice of its correlative 
art, so that he could compose and place in proper form 
a social, or a business letter or write out properly the 
most common business form? How many of our pu- 
pils whom we termed good arithemeticians could make 
rapidly and correctly the most common calculations 
necessary in our banks, business offices, and stores, or 
tell the amount and cost of materials used by mechanics 
in the construction of an edifice? How many are there 
that can talk fluently on the topics of the day, and yet 
are unable to express their views in writing upon a sub- 
ject with which they are perfectly familiar? It may 
be radical upon this question, but I firmly believe that 
a proper public-school training can change all this, and 
that every pupil, to the extent of his mental endow- 
ments, can be taught to express his knowledge of sub- 
jects in writing as freely as he can orally ; that he can 
be taught to apply his knowledge of arithmetic, geog- 


raphy, grammar, and history to the various practical 
duties of life, and until this is done our system of edu- 
cation will, in my judgment, be to a great extent a 
failure; it will be fruitless and wanting in the chief 
ends of its creation.— Supt. G. J. Lucky, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AxsovuTt THE PusLic ScHoots. — Just at this hour 
they are passing under a very severe fire of criticism, 
especially in this vicinity. It certainly is not because 
our schools are inferior to the best in other portions of 
the land; for they have neither lacked in well-trained 
teachers or intelligent supervision ; they have for many 
years won the favorable notice of home and foreign 
visitors; and their embodied results, as presented at the 
great expositions in this country*and Europe, have se- 
cured distinguished rank. The object of the school is 
not chiefly to teach our lads and girls the terrible art, to 
some, of spelling correctly our difficult English tongue, 
nor to become accomplished penmen, or experts in the 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, or to be able to place 
every considerable city and town in the four quarters 


of the globe. The work of the school is to give the lad 
and girl their intellectual implements to work with; 
to develop their mental powers so that they can strug 
gle hopefully with all learning, and meet in coming life 
the demands of daily business.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Errrot or Ecucation on Women. — The bread- 
winning necessity, so aggravated by many social causes, 
has done much in favor of education. It is not the 
highest, not the truest, argument for human culture; 
but it has the merit of being answerable. The latest 
and lowest objection that has been brought forward is 
the fear that highly-educated women will cease to be 
attractive to men, and even themselves care no longer 
to please. We might leave nature to settle that ques- 
tion! But men have been heard to say they thought 
woman’s first duty was to sooth man’s ruffled vanity ; 
that at least, at home, he might be able to consider him- 
self the first of men. Such people need not fear the 
supply of flatterers in either sex will ever fail; but, 
since it cannot be denied that talent has ever been one 
of the greatest attractions to women, do men wish us 
to rate them so much lower as to think that cultivated 
minds, and all the varied charms that flow from a super- 
ior intellect, are valueless in their estimation? A well- 
balanced judgment will teach women to make the best 
of their lot in life when unfortunately they are un- 
equally yoked, and a wise woman will conceal and cor- 
rect those faults a fool would flatter and encourage. 
To be a help-mate to man is, I believe, admitted on all 
sides to be woman’s happiest position but conven- 


tional inferiority will not insure that companionship 
which can be relied on as a help in the various trials of 
married life.—Nineteenth Century. 


OrAL Instruction.—That object-teaching and oral 
instruction have not yielded the results expected is be- 
coming daily more and more, evident. In the former, 
mere observation does not result in insight; the teacher 
points out facts which the pupil is supposed to remem- 
ber until he passes on to a new grade, when they are 
dropped, and other facts substituted in- their places. In 
oral teaching, as ordinarily practised, the instructor 
simply takes the place of the book. The remedy for 
this is simple, although not easily applied. It is to 
cultivate originality, to teach the student to do his own 
thinking, to avoid cram, to supply facts only so fast as 
they can be assimilated. Experience has shown that 
science may be inculcated by the true more easily than 
by the false method, and with infinitely greater benefit 
to the pupil. It remains now for the comparatively 
few teachers who recognize this vital fact to persevere 
in their endeavors, and to induce others to associate 


with the same belief. Any change must of course be 
gradual. Reform must come from without, from the 
pressure of public opinion; and only when public opin- 
ion is thoroughly aroused can we hope for a system of 
education founded on what Professor Huxley calls com- 
mon-sense methods.— Boston Traveller. 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. — (II) 


BY JOHN WHEELER, D.D., 
Late President of Iowa Wesleyan University. 


In my first paper I presented five statements in favor 
of introducing the elements of industrial science, — in- 
dustrial drawing, and some facts and pringiples of 
physics and chemistry, —into, especially, ungraded 
schools. 1. The millions will receive education 
only in the ungraded schools. 2. The large portion of 
the millions will follow commercial and industrial pur- 
suits, especially the latter. 3. Commerce and industry 
now have a world-wide competition. 4. In industry 
there is needed a knowledge of plan and material. 5. 
Beauty of form and elegance of finish make up a large 
part of the exchangeable value of manufactures. I now 
proceed to state,— 

6. On this knowledge also depend other great public 
interests. We are a traveling, an active, enterprising 
people. Great interests of life and property are in the 
hands of the common carriers of the country, especially 
the great railroad companies. The construction and 
management of these great thoroughfares employ multi- 
tudes of men who need a knowledge of plan and mate- 
rial, or there is risk of great disaster. In the construc- 
tion of dams and mills and public buildings, this knowl- 
edge is essential. The want of this knowledge and the 
fatal consequences were seen in the fall of the Pember- 
ton cotton-mill, the bursting of the dam in the great 
Mill-river disaster, and the crushing of the railroad bridge 
at Ashtabula. In case of the latter terrible disaster, 
the coroner’s jury, upon evidence, charged the awful ca- 
tastrophe to a want of proper technical knowledge on 
the part of the designer and builder of the bridge. The 
president of the company, —a successful contractor, — 
had for years used the Howe wooden-truss bridge. 
Without proper knowledge, he undertook to build this 
iron bridge on asimilar plan. The official authority he 
had gave him the power thus unintentionally, through 
great confidence in his own ability, to build a bridge 
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that became continually weaker until its fatal fall. In- 
creased care on the part of companies will demand in- 
creased technical knowledge, the elements of which are 
to be imparted in our common schools. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad company, it is stated, have lately deter- 
mined to employ, in its more responsible positions, only 
those who have received a thorough technical education. 
To prepare muliitudes of employes, and from which to 
select the best talent for higher engineering, the ele- 
ments of industrial science must be furnished in the 
common schools. 

7. But widely extended individual interests will be 
thus secured. lt is the skilled laborer, — the man that 
can read and make the working-drawings, and knows the 
nature and strength of material,—and can thus be safely 
trusted in designing, supervising, and constructing im- 
portant works, — that, even when labor is scarce, will 
receive employment and as good wages, while the un- 
skilled laborer will always work at low wages, and often 
be out of employment. Now the knowledge of indus- 
trial drawing, especially, comes by long and early prac- 
tice, and hence should begin in childhood and in the 
common schools. 

Again, much of the loss of time and material, in case 
of apprentices, is caused in training the eye and hand. 
This will be largely saved by introducing industrial 
drawing into our common schools, and thus training 
eye and hand by early, gradual, and perfect processes of 
industrial drawing. This training is not only necessary 
to the artizan and manufacturer, but also to the farmer, 
who, from the continually increasing use of machinery, 
and other reasons, needs almost a universal knowledge of 
mechanical principles, of plan and material. The want 
of this knowledge and of proper care is causing to the 
country and its citizens, through the improper use and 
exposure of farm-machinery, the annual drain and loss 
of millions of dollars. 4 

8. The esthetic culture thus obtained is of great 
value. We have already spoken of the universal love 
of the beautiful, of the provisions in Nature for its cul- 
ture, of its high importance. In the analysis and syn- 
thesis of beautiful forms and in their practical delinea- 
tion, in acquaintance with the great historical styles of 
ornamentation, industrial drawing trains the eye and 
the mind to distinguish true beauty from its absence or 
its opposite, and thus becomes an educational power of 
great value. Thus it not only prepares its subject for 
industrial gain, but also for that elevation and refine- 
ment of character that true education bestows. 


9. These studies are valuable in imparting power of 
expression. Education,—learning,—is useful to society 
only as it is disseminated by expression. There are 
three elements in the art of expression; viz., spoken 
language, written language, and the language of graph- 
ies or symbols. Drawing is the language of graphics. 

The art of expression is of highest moment to Ameri- 
cans. We are a talking people, a nation given to 
conventions. Every important enterprise must have 
its convention, and every convention its orators. Hence 
the great and general importance of power and prac- 
tice in spoken language. There can scarcely be a so- 
cial gathering without a speech. To Americans,—men 
and women, all,—this power and practice are im- 
portant. 

But of all nations, we are emphatically a reading peo- 
ple. We demand and support more periodicals, news- 
papers, and magazines than any other nation. Every 
cause must have its advocate in our periodicals. The 
essayist, as well as the orator, is in almost universal 
demand, so that English composition becomes an essen- 
tiol element of a public and general education. 

But we are also a practical people ; a nation, not of 
thinkers and readers alone, but a nation also of work- 
ers, of inventors, producers. And next in importance 
in the art of expression to spoken and written lan- 
guage, is the language of graphics, or drawing ; and,es- 
pecially industrial drawing. 
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common schools a trinal training, besides a moral edu- 
cation, of mind and eye and hand. 
The public common school, supported by taxation, 
is instituted by the State in self-defence, for self-preser- 
vation. It also monopolizes the field and prevents any 
universal education, in any essential branch it fails to 
teach. A free government depends for its permanence 
upon the intelligence and morality of its citizens: in- 
telligence to produce the necessary knowledge, and 
morality the necessary principle, to patriotically per- 
form the duties of citizenship. The elements of this 
intelligence and morality are to be furnished by the 
public common school, sustained by taxation, and ren- 
dered efficient by proper compulsory law. These ele- 
ments involve this trinal training of mind and eye and 
hand. For in order to the intelligence and morality of 
a community, there must also be inducements and as- 
sistance to industry. An idle man can never be truly 
a@ moral man; for true morality is not merely nega- 
tive, abstaining from wrong, but also active, performing 
duty, both of which demand industry. Intelligence 
is produced by the literary studies of the schools, 
morality by the moral teaching of these studies, 
fortified by the Bible, and by training to industry by 
means of elements and practice of industrial science,— 
the training of mind and heart, of eye and hand. 
These elements are added to the present studies most 
easily by the introduction of industrial drawing and the 
elementary facts and principles of physics and chemis- 
try. These, or their equivalents,—if there are any,— 
the State, we believe, is under solemn obligation, both 
for the good of its citizens and its own self-preservation, 
to introduce and render efficient. 
11. This attention to industrial science is the more 
necessary from the present over-crowded condition of the 
professions and of commercial life. There are three 
philosophical and permanent divisions of human activ- 
ity,—the professional, commercial, and industrial. The 
more nearly these can be kept proportionally equal to 
the demands of society, equal also in average gain and 
power, the higher, in this respect, the prosperity and 
happiness of the community ; and to these interests the 
State and its legislators are in duty bound to look. 
It needs but mere statement to receive general as- 
sent that this is not at present the case. The literary 
and commercial employments are overcrowded; the 
higher industrial employments have but comparatively 
few well educated and thoroughly prepared. Advertise, 
if you please, for a clerk, a teacher, or for some to labor 
in some literary employments, and hundreds will some- 
times apply. For a designer, one to supervise the 
higher interests, — or even subordinate ones,—of some 
important industrial enterprise, and how few will be 
able to answer. 
Let children be taught from the first, and practically, 
that industrial employments have a scientific basis, 
that educated talent here is as remunerative and as hon- 
orable as in the other classes, and this proportion will 
be changed, greatly to the advantage of the individual 
and the country. Why should we send to Europe for 
designers, and pay large remuneration, when we have 
as good original talent in almost every school district, 
awaiting only development, education, and encourage- 
ment! Patriotism, as well as self-interest, demands 
attention to this very important and general interest. 
Introduce into the common school the elements of in- 
dustrial science, and you lay the foundation for the cor- 
rection of this evil, easily, gradually, and effectually. 


— The years are passing by! 
We watch, as from an open door, 
Their passage through Time’s corridor; 
Each shadow, in its falling, slopes 
Across the grave of buried hopes; 
The pulse of being slowly beats 
Through winter’s snow, through summer’s heats, 
And faith and love and hope grow cold 
As we grow old, — as we grow old! 


APPROXIMATE VALUES. 


BY ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH. 


“Tt is of no use pointing to statistics,” says a recent 
writer, “as proving how many million children attend 
school and learn the three R’s and all the natural sci- 
ences; the practical state of the rural population in 
three-fourths of the inhabited country is the test which 
alone deserves the attention of any one familiar with 
country neighborhoods.” The implied inference of a 
contradiction between the statistical and social record is 
unwarrantable; the relation between them being, in 
truth, that of a variable to its limit. Make the figures 
exact and complete, and you bring the two into coinci- 
dence; make the computation upon the same basis, and 
equally correct for all places, and you have the material 
for a just comparison of the “ practical state” of the re- 
spective populations. Meanwhile the approximations 
of the figures, as we have them, are not without signifi- 
cance. 

From the latest National Report on Education we 
learn that there are seventeen different school-ages in 
the States and territories; the longest extending from 
four years of age to twenty, or a period of seventeen 
years, and the shortest from eight years of age to four- 
teen, or a period of six years. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the States in which the legal school age is 
longest afford the most schooling to their youth; the 
length of a school-year forming an equally important 
factor in the final product. 

Florida and Maine report the longest term in years ; 
viz., 4 to 21, or 17 years. In Floridathe average dura- 
tion of a school-year is 105.8 days; in Maine, 118 days; 
giving a total of school-time for the former of 4 years 
11 months and 28 days, reckoning 30 days to a month, 
and to the latter of 4 years 10 months and 28 days. 

The total of time for Alabama, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, with school-age covering 14 years; Colorado, 
Louisiana, and West Virginia, with school-age of 15 
years; Georgia and Nevada, 12 years; Mississippi, 
Nebraska, and Oregon, 16 years ; and New Hampshire, 


17 years, is less than for Massachusetts in which the 


legal school-age is from 5 to 15, or 10 years. 

Ten years is the shortest term comprehended in the 
legal school-age for any State excepting Texas, where 
it is contracted to six years. The longest school period 
represented by the product of the number of years by 
the duration of each, is that of Wisconsin; viz., 16 
years, averaging 189 days each, equal in all to 8 years 
4 months and 24 days. New York, New Jersey, Illi- 
nois, and Delaware, follow in the order mentioned, the 
entire school-time in these ranging from 7 years to 7 
years and 11 months. In Connecticut, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Iowa, the duration is from 6 to 7 
years; in Indiana, Kansas, Nevada, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont, from 5 to 6 years. Massachusetts ranks sev- 
enteenth in this computation. The shortest term is 
that reported for North Carolina, the number of years 
being 15, the average length of each 46 days; giving, 
as a total, 1 year 3 months and 8 days. 

Another factor to be considered is the percentage of 
school population in absolute attendance upon the 
schools. The introduction of this multiplier brings 
Massachusetts to the front, though it should be pre- 


necessarily dropped from the calculation. The States 
in which the average percentage of school population in 
daily attendance is 50 and upwards, are Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. The percentage falls 
below 30 in Alabama, Missouri, and Virginia. To 
what extent private schools reach the large percentage 
of children not enrolled in public schools, the returns do 
not sufficiently indicate; so far as they go, do not ma- 
terially alter the relative position of the States. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1878, from which the foregoing information is derived, 


10. The State is under obligation to furnish'in the 


The years are passing by! 


is full of suggestive matter upon all the conditions of 


mised that Wisconsin, not having reported the item, is 
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education in oar country. We shall speak still farther 
“in the figures and comparisons of it,” 


THE TEACHER’S NEED AND MEANS OF 
CULTURE. — (1) 


BY J. A. BEATTIE, BEDFORD COLLEGE, IND. 


M. Cousin, an eminent French philosopher who lived 
during the first half of the present century and delivered 
eloquent lectures on the History of Philosophy, while 
professor in the university at Sorbonne, says: “The 
best plans of instruction cannot be executed but by good 
teachers, and the State has done nothing for popular 
education if it does not watch that those who devote 
themselves to teaching be well prepared, then suitably 
placed, encouraged, and guided in the duty of continued 
self-improvement, and, lastly, rewarded and promoted 
in proportion to their advancement, and punished ac- 
cording to their faults.” 

The Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education 
for the United States, in his Report for the year 1876, 
in speaking of the historical activity of these years in 
matters of education especially, that we may gather 
from the records of the things of the past useful lessons 
for the future, speaks thus: “ It cannot be doubted that 
the great liberty guaranteed to all among us has much 
to do with the good will that prevails in American soci- 
ety, while the latter is especially promoted by systems 
of education in which the children of all classes, on com- 
mon ground, rise by their own merit, acquire notions 
of each other, and form attachments fitted ever to les- 
sen the differences that separate interests and fierce 
competition are likely to generate.” In following out 
this line of thought to a practical end, the Hon. Mr. 
Eaton further says: “The American teacher cannot 
with safety fix his eyes upon his text-book and pupil to 
the neglect of these broader views. He works where 
all these antagonistic forces converge, and where they 
all must be harmonized.” 

With these statements before us, it is proposed to 
study, with the readers of Taz JourNAL, in three or 
four short articles some of the needs and means of cul- 
ture. There are certain sentiments and influences at 
work in all places and among all classes, and the teacher 
more than any one else stands in a position to encour- 
age the custom and to cultivate the tastes which are the 
surest guards against great conflicts that must ever 
arise among contending forces. ' 

The past of our country’s history ; the peculiar form 
of our government ; the institutions, civil and religious, 
of which all Americans are justly proud; the presence 
of all the elements of material prosperity ; the wisdom 
with which our fathers planned, and the dignity with 
which the proposed plan was carried into effect ; the 
upward, onward movement of all the nations of the 
earth in the things which show the wonderful mental 
activity of these times; the dignity of the teaching- 
profession; and the character of the work the teacher 
is called upon to do, all say, as with one voice, that the 
teacher has needs which must be supplied before he is 
prepared for the task committed to him ; and the attain- 
ments of the past and the growth of the present set 
forth to us in no uncertain form that the means of the 
culture required are within our reach. 

This necessity for culture on the part of all teachers 
arises from a multitude of causes, which, for the sake of 
easy examination, we may group together into two gen- 
eral classes. It will be sufficiently exact for our present 
purpose, if we call these twe classes negative and posi- 
tive. Or, to explain the terms negative and positive,— 
the errors and evils which an army of teachers, possess- 
ing a high degree of cultivation, can prevent on the one 
hand; and, on the other, the real excellence and useful- 
ness to which those placed in the care of such instruc- 
tors may attain. 

We take space in this article to mention one other 
thought. It is this: We must not fail to give atten- 

tion to the fact that governments are not only “ for the 


punishment of evil doers and the praise of them that do 
well,” but we must never forget another fact, viz., that 
governments are the outgrowth of the constitution of so- 
ciety, and upon those who teach rests the responsibility 
of removing ignorance and of perpetuating whatever is 
good in all the past; nay, farther than this, upon the 
teachers of our country devolves the great duty of cre- 
ating, so to speak, the conditions for the attainment of 
a higher and a broader culture. 


THE TEACHER. 


Tired teacher, toiling, trembling, 
Whence those lines upon oy ? 

Fearful, in thy weakness stumbling, 
Canst not read the promise now ? 

‘He that goeth forth with weeping, 

Sowing precious seeds in love, 

Shall doubtless, at the time of reaping, 
Joyful, bear rich sheaves above.”’ 


fainting, fearing. 
Why that tear-drop on thy cheek ? 
Clouds of doubt, not disappearing, 
That he strengtheneth the weak ? 
Press then on in faith each hour, 
And with joy thou’lt prove at length 
That “ To the faint He giveth power, 
To the frail increaseth strength.’”’ 


Stalwart teacher, struggling, straining 
All the powers within thy soul, 
Why thy hopes so early waning ? 
y dost never reach thy goal ? 
On thine arm of flesh thou’rt resting, 
Heeding not the “‘ Stretched-out Hand” ; 
All alone the fierce waves breasting, 
Thou’ lt not. gain the golden strand. 


Grandest calling God has given! 
Teacher, teach thyself this truth: 
Thou art ever hiding leaven 
In the ready heart of youth. 
Such as it is, these will 
In the years that are to come, 
And throughout eternity: 
Wilt thou lead them, guide them home ow 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D., PROVIDENCE, Rk. I. 


XXVII. — WORKING-TEXTS AND SCRAP-BOOKS. 


Few branches of study in the school curriculum need 
so much “ outside” preparation as the proper teaching 
of the various English texts requires on the part of 
young and inexperienced teachers. As in any other 
work, years of experience give a teacher confidence in 
himself, and load him up, as it were, with more or less 
treasures of knowledge, from which he may draw at 
pleasure facts for his class-room work. Hence, the busy 
teacher, already burdened with five or more daily reci- 
tations, needs to economize his time and strength, and 
to systematize every ‘part of his daily work in order to 
produce the best results. We shall limit this article 
simply to several of those common-place devices by 
which the industrious teacher may accumulate and have 
ready at hand stores of information for the special ben- 
efit of his English-literature classes. 

' First, we refer to what we choose to call “working- 
texts.” What are they? We answer, simply various 
copies of the English texts, so arranged that by easy 
reference to them the teacher may save much time and 
escape much of the drudgery of “ working up” every 
year the work of a preceding year. The plan which we 
advocate is simple and practical. Here it is. To illus- 
trate, let us take Gray’s Elegy. As everybody knows, 
the full text can be found in every book of selections 
and in every school reading-book, new or old, published 
during the last half-century. Having easily procured 
the complete text of this most perfect poem, we p 
to paste it into a common blank-book, or an ordinary 
writing-book, or “composition” book; or, better still, 
we can readily make a blank-book ourselves of the 
desired size and shape from “Congress” paper. We 
paste the printed text in the middle of every other 
page, thus leaving ample margin and space to fill in 
such data as we shall presently suggest. 

As the Elegy will probably be the only text of Gray 


book large enough to reserve some ten pages for facts 
and bits of information about Gray, — in other words, 
his “ Life.” We then begin to “ work up” all the nec- 
essary facts about Gray’s personal career that we are 
able to find in our reference-books, and make of them a 
synopsis; omitting unimportant details, and leaving the 
“catch-words” to suggest to the mind the implied in- 
formation. After this, as we may happen to find any 
new facts or bits of gossip, we make a note of them for 
future use in our blank-book. As we then prepare to 
teach the Elegy, we consult the many annotated editions 
of this poem, and carefully note all the important points, 
and write out the substance on the margin of the 
“working-text” reserved for this purpose. Our space 
will allow us only one illustration, taken from our first 
work on Gray’s Hlegy, and limited to “notes” from 
Rolfe’s excellent school edition of Gray. Of course, 
these memoranda could be reduced one-half by one’s 
easy interpretation of his own “shorthand” notes. 


GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD,* 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind ™ slowly o’er the lea.”’ 

In this manner of working up the whole Hlegy, the 
teacher finds himself in possession of a MS. book, in- 
valuable for handy reference and daily use in the hurry 
of preparation for the class-room. It takes time, of 
course, to make such a book, and no single year would 
suffice for its completion. After a few years the teacher 
is amply repaid for his toil in having ready for instant 
use a score or more of MS. volumes, which may be read 
and enlarged with each successive class. When we 
come to the longer poems, as the Deserted Village, Lady 
of the Lake, and to the plays of Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, it is a good plan to procure cheap 
editions, with wide margin, and use them, instead of 
attempting to paste the texts into a scrap or blank-book. 
For instance, take either one of the three best school 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays (Hudson, Rolfe, and 
Clarendon), and use the text as a foundation for a 
“working-text,” and then, by a series of private marks 
and contractions utilize every square inch of clear margin 
to note down references to all the other editions stud- 
ied. A teacher of literature is supposed to read and 
study much outside of his ordinary work; let him by 
all means do so, and, more than this, let him record, at the 
time of reading in the various “ working-texts” which 
lie at his elbow for constant reference, any memoranda 
which can be turned to account. These pencil and ink- 
marked copies are not to be carried into the recitation- 
room, for every teacher should take pride in using only 
clean texts before his class, — fever any “cribbed” 
books, as the college boys are wont to call certain clas- 
sical books disfigured by the “ cribs” of many preceding 
owners. 

Now-a-days, almost every periodical, even including 
the country weekly newspaper with its “patent out- 
side,” publishes choice extracts and bits of gossip about 
our standard authors. All these newspaper scraps 
should be cut out, and the short ones of less than one- 
eighth of a column should be pasted in their proper 
places into the working-texts. Thelonger extracts may 
be pasted into some regular scrap-book, labeled “Eng- 
lish Literature.” Still more extended extracts, and the 
more elaborate articles found in the monthly magazines 
and quarterlies, may be indexed in one of the cheap 
ledger indices commonly used in counting-rooms. Todd’s 
Index-Rerum is admirably adapted for this purpose, but 
is somewhat expensive. 

Hence, the successful teacher of English literature at 
his study-table resembles the editor of a weekly news- 
paper with his scissors, paste-pot, pen, ink, and news- 
papers around him. One corner of his book-shelf is 


w great no. rans., p. 0. a0. 

16 ditto R.(Vol, 9%), Two MSB. described, p. 78. Location of 
the scene of the poem discussed, p. 82. 

12. Der. of word, explained, Rolfe, p. 83. Explain in full 
the “Curfew.” Rolfe gives similar passages from Milton and 
Dante. 

13. = departing, vide G.’s D. V., 171. 


which will be studied, it will be well to have a blank- 


14. Wiad, or w ? Answered in full, Rolfe, p. 83. 
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specially given to his reference and text-books, and his 
“ working-texts ” and scrap-books. Year by year these 
accumulate until they make a row of “ ragged veterans” 
by themselves. After taking several classes through a 
course in literature, with these helps which we have re- 
ferred to in this and other articles, the difficulties of 
conducting a class through a year’s-work in the Eng- 
lish classics vanish, and a degree of confidence and 
comfort takes the place of the dismal forebodings with 
which every young teacher enters upon the teaching of 
this difficult branch of study. 


THE CELESTIAL VIEW FROM ROCHESTER. 


The growth of American science within the past fifty years 
has been so rapid that we are forced to believe it is fully equal 
to the other grand developments of this nation. The numer- 
ous scientific institutions that are springing up in all parts of 
the country, and the amount of money which is being bestowed 
upon them, prove this, and are causes for great satisfaction. 
It was only a few years ago when the United States was wholly 
destitute of a respectable telescope; now it has the largest re- 
fractor in the world, while its contributions to the department 
of discovery are enumerated by thousands. American astron- 
omers were the first to detect the separation of Biella’s comet 
into two parts, and give the facts to the world. Professor 
Bond discovered the eighth satellite of Saturn, in 1848. Pro- 
feasor Hall, of the Washington Observatory, found the two 
moons which accompany Mars. In the year 1850, Professor 
Bond revealed the fact that Saturn had a transparent ring. 

In addition, however to these grand . 
discoveries, American research into the 
heavens has resulted in finding more 
than a thousand double and triple stars 
(many of them the finest orbs of this 
class), over fifty asteroids. and fifteen 
new comets. A record such as this is 
something over which every American 
can well be proud. 

The new Warren Observatory, at 
Rochester, N. Y., is a great step toward 
still farther increasing this record. It 
is to be the finest private observatory 
in the world, and its telescope is third 
in size to any now in use in this coun- 
try. Being a private institution, its 
work will be that of discovery rather 
than record, and much may reason- 
ably be expected from it. The observ- 
atory is named after Mr. H. H. War- 
ner, proprietor of the “Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure,’’ and other medicines, 
by whom it has been liberally endowed ; 
and its location is one of the pleasantest 
and most commanding in Rochester. 

It will be in charge of Professor 
Swift, who has become so prominent by 
reason of his discoveries of comets and 
two intra-mercurial planets, and will 
give his entire time to the work of the 
institution. The lens of the new tele- 
scope is sixteen inches in diameter, and 
the tube is twenty-two feet in length. 

While the locality of Rochester is not well adapted to the ob- 
servation of the heavens, still the new telescope and well- 
known perseverance of Professor Swift will do much to over- 
come other obstacles, and the public will doubtless have cause 
to appreciate, as they have to expect, much from the new 
Warner Observatory at Rochester. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—In a recent number of the Manuel Général de 
Paris is to be found the report of a commission appointed to 
examine the pupils of the normal schools who were candidates 
for the “ certificate of aptitude in teaching,’’ which shows that 
the said examination was serious and practical; and a few re- 
marks theron may, perhaps, be of some interest to teachers of 
normal schools in this country. The commission was com- 
posed of four male and two female inspectors, and teachers of 
normal schools, two professors of Lycées, and the librarian of 
the Musée Pedagogique, who is also the editor of the Manuel 
Général ; and the result of the examination is pronounced, on 
the whole, satisfactory, although, as will be seen, many of the 
candidates failed to secure the marks necessary to obtain 
the required certificate. The female pupils were more suc- 
cessful than the males; out of 47 candidates of the latter in 
the “‘ section of letters,’’ only 6 were recommended for the cer- 
tificate, while out of 49 female pupils 10 were recommended 
for the same. Many of the unsuccessful ones are, however, 


commended for their acquirements and proficiency. The 
following were the subjects for written composition given to 
the young men: (1) Why is the explanation of the reading- 
lesson, which ought to be attractive and fruitful, sometimes 
monotonous in the normal school? Choice preparation, ex- 
planation of readings. Mark the difference between the read- 
ing-lesson and that of grammar. Use and abuse of readers. 
(2) Summary of a course of history of the French revolution 
down to the treaty of Campo Formio, delivered to the higher 
division of the normal school. The subjects for the young 
women’s compositions were: (1) Explain and discuss that 
maxim of Lhomond, principally in its applications to the 
grammatical teaching of the French language: ‘‘ Metaphysics 
are not suitable for children.” Indicate the conditions which 
this teaching ought to unite in its different degrees, so as to be 
methodical without being too abstract. (2) Historical sketch 
of the Eastern frontier of France from 1678 down to 1871. 


The candidates of both sexes had, also, what is called épreu- 
ves orales ; that is, the correction of pupils’ exercises, and a 
lesson given, after three hours of preparation, to scholars of 
the normal school, followed by questions, for each of which 


THE NEW WARNER OBSERVATORY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


three-quarters of an hour were allotted. In this last trial, the 
superiority of the female candidates is noticed with commen- 
dation, while in historical composition they were not quite so 
successful. The commission, while observing with satisfac- 
tion that the masterpieces of French genius were well under- 
stood by the female candidates generally, but that this knowl- 
edge was not apparently so well possessed by the males, re- 
mark as follows: 


“It is by no means a question of introducing into normal 
schools the teaching of the humanities, nor of making a dis- 
play of rhetoric there, but they esteem that it is not possible 
to give the title of “‘ Professor of Letters’”’ to candidates who 
have never read a tragedy of Corneille, nor a comedy of Molitre, 
nor the Siecle de Louis XIV. of Voltaire; who know hardly 
en bogs. $e the history of France or of the geography of Eu- 
rope; who have, in fact, no foundation of their own nor any 
knowledge acquired by their own labor.’’ 


Spain.—In this country the bull-fight is well known to be 
exceedingly popular with the public, although, of late years, 
some feeble attempts have been made to discountenance an 
amusement so brutal. Don Carlos Frontaura, the governor of 
the province of Zamora, has lately addressed a circular to the 
alcaldes of every municipality within his jurisdiction, direct- 
ing that, in future, the necessary authorization for holding a 
bull-fight shall not be given to any municipality until it has 
proved that it has paid in full all its dues to the schoolmasters 


therein. Whether this order will diminish the number of 
bull-fights one can eT, foresee, but it may at least be per- 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QurmBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 145,—A ladder standing on a horizontal plane and 
leaning against a vertical wall, when moved out 16 feet at the 
bottom slides down 4 feet at top. Find length of ladder. 


Let z= length of the ladder; then « — 4 = height of the 
wall to which the ladder reaches when it is drawn out 16 ft. at 
the bottom. In the right-angled triangle thus formed, the 


square of the hypothenuse = the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides. he ladder forms the hypothenuse; therefore 
a? = (x — 4)?+ 167(1). Expand., 2? = — 84 +- 16 +- 256 (2). 
Reducing, 8% = 272 (3); « = 34 (4); ec —4= 30 (5). Proof: 
30? + 167 = 347. 900 + 256 1156. Length of ladder, 


[Solved also by Walter Hoxie. ] 


PROBLEM 146.—Will some one give in THE JOURNAL a gen- 
eral geometrical demonstration for inscribing a square in any 
triangle ? 

Let ABC be the triangle, and EFGH be the square inscribed 
in triangle. Let be the length of side= EF Let AD 
be the height of triangle ABC ; then, by similar triangles, we 


have * AD = altitude of A); and 
the side x is a fourth proportional to the three known lines, b, h 
andb+h. The ——— construction thereby follows, and 
presents no difficulty, The problem has three solutions, for the 
square may be placed on each side of the triangle. And it is 
easy to see that the greatest inscribed square is placed on the 
smallest side of the triangle. E. J. EDMUNDS, 


PrRosLEM 147.—A piece of land containing four acres has 
one side 55 rods long, the two adjacent sides neleg at right 
angles to this, and one of them 80 yards long. . H. G. 


Suppose the required parts to be found, and let fall the ver- 
tical line AC = 55 rds. = 202.5 yds, Draw CH = 80 yds. per- 
pendicular to AC. Draw AB = a, perpendicular to AC. Then 
a tn = arithmetical mean between the parallel sides of the 


2 
quadrilateral, and 802.5 = 4A = 19360 square yards. 


151.252 + 12100 = 19360; « = 48 yds. 
Verification. 12190 = 19360 square rds, = 4A. 
Second, DE = 80 — 48 = 32 yds. BD= AC, and in the 


right-angled triangle CDB we have BC = , (302.5)? 32)? = 


PROBLEM 148.—A man owes $1000 on a note, with interest at 
per cent., payable semi-annually in advance. He sends 
$100, with the request that the proper indorsement may be 
made on the note. How much shall the creditor reserve as in- 
terest ? How much shall he indorse as part payment? Please 
give a rule which will cover any case of the kind. E. 


$1000 X .03¢ = 32.50, int. due at beginning of first period. 
$032,50 = amount; but the $100 payment is worth $103.25, 
since the precedent named in the,note required int. in advance. 
$1032.50 — $108.25 = $929.25, new principal to start with at 


close of first six months. $103.25 = $32.50 = $70.75 goes to- 
ward dissolving the face of ,the note at the time of its pay- 
ment; and the condition specified makes it clear that no more 
interest is to be considered till the expiration of first term. 
Rule.—If the payment is made at the commencement of a period (as in 
the present case), compute the interest on the face of the note for one 
riod, and add it to the face; treat the payment in the same way, and the 
difference between these two amounts will be the new principal at the be- 
ginning of the second period. 

The indorsement should be made in accordance with the fact 
as it happened, and apply the rule to find the new principal for 
the next period. 

Two other cases naturally arise, that are [not named in the 
question, and they would require different treatment; viz., 
when the payment is less than the interest; and, second, when 
the payments is made between two terms, 

In the first case, find jthe difference between the interest due 
and the payment; compute interest on this difference for the 
period, add it to the difference, and let this amount go to in- 
crease the principal sum. 

In the next case, when the payment is made between two 
periods, calculate the interest on the principal sum for the pe- 
riod; calculate the interest on this interest, add the amount of 
these two last to the principal sum. Calculate interest on pay- 
ment from the time it was made to close of period, and inter- 
est on this interest, and add them to the payment, and this 
will go to diminish the principal sum at the beginning of next 


term. A. J. Dew. 
Webberville, Texas, 1880, 


— Referring to Problem 140 (in No. 15 of Toe JouRNAL), 
“R.” writes in JouRNAL No. 21: ‘ Equation (h) can be ob- 
tained from (a) in this way: —9=—2 —y; (22—9)? = 
(2—y)?; 22° —9 = —(2— y) = y — Now, this is not 
80. even root of a quantity is not ambiguous when you 
know what it is; but when you "t know, you write +; that 
is, it may be + ormay be—. For example, c = 4, z* = 16; 
but it is not true in this case that when we take the ¥ we can 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 151.—How many balls, one foot in diameter, can 
be put in a cubical box of which the sides measure four feet in 
the clear? Ans. 66; but how is it obtained ? R. W. 


PROBLEM 152.—A grocer cut off from a cheese a ent 


mitted to hope that it be of some benefit to the poor teachers. 


H, 


which took 4 of the circumference and weighed 4 |bs. hat 
did the w cheese weigh ? R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not 1esponsible for opinions in Taz Journna cept 
in the editorial columns, or over his signature. 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) . 


TEACHING LANGUAGE TO CHILDREN. 


I have been deeply interested in the articles that have ap- 
peared from time to time in Tae JOURNAL, on the best meth- 
ods of teaching language to children. Like many of my fel- 
jow-teachers, 1 was taught to analyze and parse Pope’s Essay 
on Man and Milton’s Paradise Lost, but as to speaking or 
writing good English, — that was never thought of. Perhaps, 
though, I ought to except our occasional “ compositions ’’ on 
such subjects as “Procrastination is the thief of time,” 
“ Honesty is the best policy,’’ ete.; but the more these exer- 
cises resembled angels’ visits, the better we liked them. I ac- 
tually believe I have wasted time enough, as pupil and teacher, 
in wrangling over knotty points in Milton and Young, to learn 
anew language, to say nothing of learning to write my own 
correctly and fluently. The ghosts of those murdered last- 
hours in the afternoon, when the small scholars had been sent 
home, and the decks were cleared for action, still haunt me. 
Then the discussion waxed hot and long, whether Milton 
meant “‘ barbaric kings,’’ or barbaric pearls and gold; or 
whether that poor Roman soldier who, for some daring deed 
that trespassed on the laws, was 

“ In dungeon low, chained down,” 


occupied a room in the basement or had a short chain. The 
gathering shades of night alone put an end to the conflict. 

But my object at this time is not to rail at the past, but to 
detail my present method of teaching language to my pupils. 
The exercise which I will describe, was with a class of boys 
and girls whose average age is about thirteen. It occurs usu- 
ally once a week, although copying and writing from dictation 
are required every day, and sometimes several times a day. 
It is wholly by this means that the children get their practical 
knowledge of the correct use of capitala, of punctuation, and, 
I might say, of spelling. As soon as they can write they be- 
gin to copy from their Readers; soon dictation from the same 
source follows, at first only a sentence or two, but gradually 
increasing in length as they advance in age and ability. But 
to the exercise in question. 

Last night, just before the afternoon session closed, I read 
to my class the story of “The Cats that went to Law.’ 
Those of my brethren who were brought up on Pierpont’s 
‘* Young Reader’’ will readily recall the fable with the accom- 
panying illustration, where his Honor sits perched on a barrel 
with the scales of Justice in hand, while the two “‘ parties” 
sit, one in each corner, watching the proceedings with anxious 
faces. lread the fable very slowly and distinctly to them twice, 
occasionally varying from the words of the book, in order to 
make the impression on their minds as vividly as possible. It 
was very evident they had never heard it before, and were 
much interested in it. By the way, in passing, have you never 
noticed how much more interested young folks are in fables, 
where birds, beasts, and fishes, stocks and stones talk, than 
they are in historical facts and descriptions ? My assistant 
accounts for it on the ground that the historical ‘‘fact”’ is 
generally false, while the fable is wsthetically and morally 
true. 

This morning I called on four members of the class in suc- 
cession to rise in their places and tell the story. Any teacher 
who has listened to the stumbling, broken sentences of chil- 
dren when they first attempt to do athing of this kind, will 
appreciate the value of this part of the exercise. After each 
one had finished, his language was criticised both as to the fit- 
ness of the words chosen to express his ideas, and as to the 
grammatical construction of his sentences. This criticism 
must be conducted in the most kindly and judicious manner, 
or more harm than good will be the result. Every effort must 
be made to make the children feel perfectly at ease, and ex- 
press themselves with the utmost freedom. Any such thing 
as harshness or ridicule would wholly destroy the usefulness 
of the exercise, and defeat the end in view. 

Next, each pupil took his slate and wrote the story out care- 
fully, using his dictionary whenever in doubt about the spell- 
ing of a word. Whenever any new or unusual word occurs, or 

one they would not be likely to find in their small dictionaries, 
I write it on the board, and finally each one copied his work 
carefully on paper. Bens. F. MORRISON. 

Medford, Mass., 1880. 


OUTLINES OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Of all the eminent authors in literature there is not one 
whose biography is of more interest to the American student 
than that of Washington Irving. His life was one of unusual 
beauty and benefieence from the beginning to the close. His, 
ancestry.was of good Scotch origin. His father, William Ir- 
ving, with his wife, an English lady of Cornwall, whose maiden 


name was Saunders, came to New York city from the Orkneys 


yn where Washington was born in William street, April 
( 


eagerly seized the opportunity, and called his attention to her 


QUERIES. 


No. 92. (1) What three words in English end in cion? 
2) Why do clergymen, in announcing their texts, always say 


An incident of his baby-life is worthy of mention: His|erse ; as, fifth chapter, sixth verse ? (3) Why are punctuation- 


Scotch nurse had him out on the day of Washington’s inau-| Ponts omitted in inscriptions u 
urati ‘ Adams, or Winthrop ? (4) Which should come first in a high- 
g on, and chancing to meet the “ Father of his country,” | school course, algebra or geometry ? Give authorities. : 


n statues; ¢. g., in that of 


No. 98. What classes of persons receive pensions from the 


little charge, saying to him: “ Please, your Excellency, here’s a| government for services rendered ? State all classes. 


bairn that’s called after you.”’ Washington kindly laid his 


No. 94. Fall River School Committee's Conundrum. — A 


hand upon the head of the child and blessed it. ‘ That bless-| merchant buys goods for cash, and sells on nine months’ credit, 


ing,’’ said Irving, in one of his latest years, “‘I have reason to 
believe has attended me through life.”’ 


teacher of young children to judge incorreetly of the capacity 


told his mother, ‘‘ The madam says, ‘I am a dunce ; isn’tita 


without interest. His goods remain in stock before sale on 
the average of four months. 
business amount to four per cent. of the sales, and he loses by 
One other event of his childhood shows how easy it is for a| >@d debts eight Ps cent of the sales. 

he sel 
of individual pupils. Coming home one day from school, he 


The expenses of carrying on the 


At what per cent. above 
his goods to gain five per cent. on his capital, 


No. 95. In Parker's Philosophy the rays reflected from the 


pity?” His health in early life was not robust, and the tra-| small mirror are reflected parallel; in Olmstead’s they are re- 


ditions of him are that he was not a brilliant‘scholar. In fact | fected converging. 
; Ray’s Astronomy, how can the 


From the figure of the same telescope in 
nal image be erect? In the 


his ill-health prevented his entering Columbia College, as he 
’ same astronomy, will Herschel’s telescope give an erect image? 
had intended, and he passed through life with very little} The second question relates to the finding of the dinmeotet’ of 


knowledge of Latin, and probably none worth mentioning of | Jupiter. 
8.578 : 1.64. 


Greek. His home-education in English literature, however, 
was thorough. 
Goldsmith extensively. 


The proportion in Ray’s Astronomy is 5.2028 :1 :: 
It seems to me that it should be as 4.2028 :1 
:: 8.578 : 1.64; that is, as Jupiter's distance from the earth 


He read Chaucer, Spenser, Addison, and | to sun’s distance from earth, ete. 


No. 96. Will some classical scholar tell where the names 


His first literary production was written when he was 19| of may Pudens, and Claudia appear in the works of the poet 


were published in the Morning Chronicle, a political daily news- 
paper, conducted by his elder brother, Dr. Peter Irving. 
These papers were lively and humorous productions, and at- 
tracted considerable attention, They were concluded in 1802; 


Italy, and went through Switzerland and on to Paris, where 
he spent many months. He subsequently visited Holland and 
England, where he remained for a long time, and returned to 


when symptoms of pulmonary disease began to appear, and he BAMA. © Ft Rey 


decided upon a pilgrimage to Europe. He visited France and | inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two wee 


years of age, entitled “ Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle,” which | Martial 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THe JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
de Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
Solutions to the following, also good orig: 

+) 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 141 LETTERS. 
My 5, 22, 23, 30, 49, 48, 51, 64, 89, signifies ‘‘ Mixed 


people.”’ 
America, restored to health, in March, 1806. He resumed the My 126, 114, 42, 113, 44, 13, signifies “Take care of the 
r 


study of law, and was admitted to the bar in the autumn of 
that year, but never practised. In January, 1807, there ap- 
peared in New York a magazine called Salamagundi, or “ the 
Whim-whams and Opinions of Launcelot Longstall, Esq., and 
others.”’ This sportive journal, a small 18mo of 20 pages, 


ock,’ 

My 102, 106, 128, 53, 55, 81, 9, signifies ‘“‘ Here we rest.’’ 

My 36, 32, 105, 141, 132, 12, 47, 117, 97, 59, 18, signifies 
Father of waters.”’ 

My 11, 35, 38, 43, 52, signifies ‘‘ A poplar tree.’ 

My 8, 68, 111, 115, 128, 140, 21, signifies ‘* Muddy or 


was very clever, and was the joint production of Washington | marshy land.” 


James K. Paulding. Salamagundi had arunof 20 numbers, 
and ceased to exist in January, 1808, but was shortly suc- 
ceeded by the famous History of New York, by “‘ Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,” who was none other than Washington Irving. 
This book made a sensation, and many sharp criticisms of it 
appeared; but the legendary pleasantries of it are greatly rel- 
ished, even now. He wrote, soon after, a brief biography of 
the poet Campbell, which was well done, and gave promise of 
his successin the great biographies of Columbus, Goldsmith, 
and Washington, which were to come from his graceful pen. 
In 1813-14 he edited the Analectic Magazine. 
commenced to write the series of papers in the Sketch-Book as 


Irving, his elder brother, William, and the ‘‘ verse-maker,”’ h 


My 59, 63, 41, 93, 80, 83, 107, 13, 91, signifies ‘* Rich 
arbor.’’ 


bys 40, 58, 76, 83, 30, 54, 68, 34, signifies ‘‘Southern 
and. 

My 123, 130, 5, 19, 137, 27, 52, signifies ‘‘ Yellow river.’’ 

My 50, 92, 101, 110, 131, 138, 133, signifies ‘“‘ Eastern em- 
pire.”’ 

My 100, 128, 119, 127, 37, signifies ‘‘ Count’s hedge.”’ 
My 66, 89, 90, 96, 99, 24, 25, 45, 65, 67, 113, signifies 
“The gate of tears.’ 

My 108, 131, 25, 13, 18, 25, 85, 89, 104, 120, 130, 86, sig- 
nifies ‘‘ Thanks to God.’’ 

My 22, 25, 26, 63, 69, 135, 139, 114, 116, 124, signifies 
“ Red staff.’’ 

My 20, 40, 59, 95, 131, 133, 16, 28, 71, signifies “‘To 


In 1818 he make glad.”’ 


My 53, 61, 134, 77, 84, 107, 141, 72, 87, signifies “ Beauti- 


a means of support. They were prepared in London and sent | ful island.” 


to New York for publication. They attracted much attention 
in England, and he had them republished in one volume, in 


1820, by John Miller. 
peared. In August, 1824, he published his Tales of a Traveller. 


He spent many years in England and France, and left for Spain 


brought out in 1829. His Alhambra was published in 1832. 


In May, 1822, his Bracebridge Hall ap- | tow 


My 88, 4, 7, 62, 63, 73, 1, signifies “‘ A strait,”’ 

My 90, 91, 29, 53, 55, 78, signifies ‘Good harbor.”’ 

My 13, 15, 98, 121, 71, 122, 128, 21, 129, signifies ‘* King’s 
D ” 


My 113, 127, 33, 60, 89, 4, 1/, 47, 56, signifies ‘City of 


enjoyment.” 


My 79, 80, 82, 136, 140, 2, 5, 74, 3, 118, signifies ‘‘ Buy- 


in 1826, when he prepared his Conquest of Grenada, which he ing or trading port.’ 


y 18, 17, 31, 46, 57, 70, 89, 94, signifies ‘‘ Cats’ gate.” 
My 66, 92, 100, 103, 130, 10, 11, 112, 41, 125, 12, signifies 


He was the recipient of great honors in Europe, especially in| ,, Good air.” 


England, where the University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. Mr. Irving was absent from America for 
seventeen years, to which he returned in 1832, Following his 
works on Spain came Astoria, Adventures of Captain Bonnecas- 
tle, Wolfert’s Roost, made up from his contributions to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine in 1839-40. In February, 1842, he 
received, unsolicited, the appointment of American Minister to 


My 33, 75, 107, 108, 128, signifies ‘‘The middle nation.” 
My whole is a geographical fact. C. 
HIDDEN DIAMOND. 


1. It is five times repeated in this sentence. 


2. We use eyes for porn the act. 
8. The breaking of this article was the schoolboy’s latest 


mishap. 


4. itis said that he will eagerly catch at each error he sees 


Spain, where he remained until 1846; and in 1848 commenced | ;,, the « young idea.” 


the revised edition of his works, most of which were then out 
of print. In 1849 he published Oliver Goldsmith, the best 
model of biographical writing by an American author. Ma- 
homet and His Successors followed in 1849-50, and the Life of 
Washington, in 1855. On his return from Madrid he made his 


5. How rare the realms of space ! 
6. A contraction we see revealed. 


7. A little letter. ScHOOLBOY, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT, 30. 
En1@MA. — Marquis Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert 


home at ‘“‘Sunnyside,”’ on the eastern bank of the Hudson, Molier de LaFayette. 


twenty miles from New York, where he remained until his 


«“ Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way.” 
Moss, JR. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


8 X 8 X 4= 256 cu. ft. = 2cords in Ist pile. 


No. 68. 
4xX4xX8=12% “ =leordindad “ 


In sawing No. 1, he makes 2 cuts, each 64 aq. ft.; hence 


i 
he} ri 
-|Helen M. Reynolds, Montpelier, Vt.; “J. B. G.,’’ Andover, 
saws 128 sq. ft. In No. 2, he makes 5 cuts, each 16 sq. ft.: oma Emil y ’ pelier, 


rd for No. 1, he re- ’ 
Beate ton ri to enigma of the week previous from the two last-named, and 


SENTENCE Puzzvx. — ‘‘ Men are only a slice anyway, and 


decease, which occurred Nov. 28, 1859. His death was sudden. | they go about as if they were a loaf.” —H. W. Beecher. 


PRIZE AWARD. 
An unusually large number of good puzzles were sent us in 


competition for the September prize. A careful examination 
and comparison of the several offerings leads us to award the 


, a copy of Longfellow’s poems, to “ C.,’’ of Bangor, Me. 


ize 
We publish the puzzle in this number. 


— The following array of answers have been received dur- 
the week: Answer to Enigmaof Sept. 23, by Flora M. Ter- 
‘ll, Montpelier, Vt.; A. E. Ingraham, East ham, Mass. ; 


A. Temple, —— ; “ M.E.58.,’’ Fort Edward, 
alia A. Dodge, Ann Arbor, Mich. Also answer 


’ ives of $2.00 = $1.25. 
os. S. STEIN. |the Enigma of Sept. 30, from J. C. Kimball, Quechee, Vt. 


Lancaster, Pa., 1880. 
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NEW-ENGL AND —_ Middle Georgia anny and Agricultural Col-|measured the wise conservatism of the public-school I 
L lege is a department of the University of Georgia, estab-| teachers of Boston. 3 . 
‘ lished in the old State buildings at Milledgeville. Its} When we remember that the schools of Boston are ' 
J ournal ot Edueation. in all [2° hard on to two hundred and fifty years old, and 
that the roots of a system which has been the ad- 
save the chronic ility of Southern schoo ITS, | : 
miration of the world are deeply bedded in the thoughts, 
TION and the TEACHERS’ Patek: atime New England States. the lack of funds. Three hundred and eighty five the hearts, and the traditions of the people, it would ¥ 
an | Hawley a young men and women are enrolled in its catalog, in-/}, hard work indeed for one or two or an hundred ti 
Offices : . W. corner of Randolph and La Salle|Structed by a corps of eleven professors and teachers,|;, yators to uproot what has been so surely planted. 0 
’ Streets; W. L. Kugrn, Agent. all receiving tuition free. The object of the institution! wy... we remember also that there are teachers now at 
; - instenction for the business of practical farm-life andthe head of our public schools who stand at the head of 0 
) | mining, the profession of teaching, preparation for the}, eir profession in all respects, and whose practical 
: higher classes of the Georgia University at Athens, and knowledge of education and of the spirit and wants of f 
military Gaining. With only $1200 of State money, | ,y, people is as clear and full as the light of day, and v 
this institution, through local aids, has been able the that their associates are as skilled in ways and means ir 


past year to instruct three hundred and eighty - five chil- of doing, we may well and wisely distrust the authority 
dren on the very moderate sum of $5,000,—besides good! , 4 designs which would overthrow their plans and 


0 
A 
A. D. MAYO. work done in repairs upon the buildings. Amid the labors. The conservatism of Boston teachers has saved fi 
i 
h 


THOS. W. BICKNELL. 


er a a dark clouds of political exasperation that now overspread | 7, ston, and» halt is now ordered in the moving dio- 
ANNA C. BRACKET, New York. | W. 0. Fiarouxe, Biddetord,me. |the land, it is a comfort, now and then, through the| sma of our educational showmen. The head of this 


W. T. . Louis, Mo. isaac WALKER, Pembroke, N. H./| 
. | Cuas, N. Britain, Ct. lieutenants are not slow to imitate his prudent d 
TERMS FOR 1880. the pay of superior cuavente and mechanics ae — example. Men with good optics can discern the signs t 
$2.00; quietly building up the new life of society, and trusting| times, and he is a wise man who knows when to p 
Single ith of oF 3.00 God and the of good time in the fatare. hide. Disintegration has begun, but is not at an end. 
&~ This paper is sent until ordered to be discontinued. Such ter uch groups of faithful teachers and hard-working The next and the next will follow, and the procession fi 
can receive no attention, if arrearages are due, until such are paid. school officials are found all through these States; and|_. +h Mes ; . Rel, , 
| of will slowly vanish, “like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
pags Por each of pai 10 nen Had the teachers of Boston followed blindly blind ol 
Last page, Agate line, each insertion ds, leaders, all might to-day have been in the ditch; but 
Bpecial Notices, per count cock ps ence,!the kind Providence which gave them the ability to b 
The date on the wrapper of THE JOURNAL ls receipt for the he good men. _|serve gave them also the sublime patience to wait, and n 
to-day deliverance is at hand. Teachers of Boston, look u 
THE WEEK. By the timely resignation of Dr. Eliot as superin-|Up! The day dawns; let the dayspring arise in your tt 
oo tendent of our schools, Boston has narrowly escaped the| hearts! Boston has saved herself! a 
of most complete anarchy in its school affairs. Theories 
Ssioners for Fore ssions was he w as . 
week. ‘The treasurer's report showed a defict of $14,822.47. Yageries, harmless within the brain of private cit! op 47 INSTRUCTION AND SOME OF ITS 
St. Louis was fixed as the place of holding the next meeting, |'2°™) became dangerously harmful in the superior official CRITICS. a 
; and it will begin the third Tuesday of October, 1881. brain, especially when supported by the blind adherence ae P 
; — A shipping convention was held in Boston from the 6th|of devotees and partisans. The people of Boston had,| The Educational Weekly of Chicago comes up toa p 
to the 9th inst. A resolution was adopted, by 63 to 14, in favor/for a long series of years, learned to confide in her|Vigorous assault upon the “Premium Essay” on oral cl 
of giving a bounty to American-built ships engaged in the for-| .4,,,) managers and management, and they carried to|teaching written by Sec. J. W. Dickinson in response cl 
7 ae States Supreme Court for the October term the new and untried regime the confidence and support|to the invitation from the New EnGLAND JOURNAL Ww 
of 1880 convened at Washington, Monday, 11th inst. of the momentum which had been years in accumulat-|oF EpucaTion. In its issue of Sept 9, a two-column st 
; — On Monday, Baltimore inaugurated the week’s celebra-|ing. An acknowledged scholar and an accomplished |article is occupied with the somewhat evident proposi- di 
; tion of its one hundred and fiftieth birthday by a grand pro-| gentleman must be an expert in all that is wise and|tion that Mr. Dickinson has written an essay for the ec 
a parade of Masonic bodies and school-|+.4. with reference to schools, said the officials, and the| instruction of teachers, and thus violated his own cardi- tr 
dl tee: large st comparatively bright comet was discov people accepted the dictum. As the result, theory after|nal principle that all instruction shall be oral. But, as er 
ered by Professor Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., on Sunday. theory has been launched upon the schools, Plan after|the Secretary wrote his essay for teachers and not for 
— The full text of Superintendent Walker’s report on the| plan has been devised to destroy the old and inaugurate|infants of any age, and nowhere advocates exclusively ra 
census of South Carolina, shows that the enumeration of 1870/the new. Fossilism, and even what was termed Phil-|oral instruction for anybody save little children, — and at 
: was grossly defective, while that of June last was substantially brickism, must give way to the new and living inquis-|for them only as a preparation for an independent p 
; _ treatment of the unauthorized orders of the | “°Tial, supervisorial organism. With what results ?|study of nature and a profitable use of books,—this point re 
} Roman Catholic Church is still the question of the hour in| The press has protested, the people have protested, and| would seem not well taker. a 
France. The relations between France and Germany are re-| outsiders have laughed hobby-ridden Boston to scorn.| In a subsequent article, the Weekly appears to be ta 
; ported to be as cordial as usual. Offenbach, the French com-/ Boston has actually been the butt of ridicule and of|laboring under the misconception that Mr, Dickinson ne 
criticism of the whole educational world. At home, we divides the mental powers into two distinct classes, tir 
an alliance, and the prospects of an open rebellion are on the have entered our protests against the inroads of the/active and passive,— a statemeat made in the face of of 
increase. Galway and Mayo have been declared in a state of| gigantic evils which threatened our schools with deso-|an explanatary sentence quoted in the article, — “In pr 
+ te onl cart a Bead be ~ lation. In the name of the good city of Boston, of her|such a case the powers of the mind are active in produc- ch 
~|hard-worked teachers and pupils, we have again and|ing effect, and for that reason are called active powers.” lif 
aura the first in years that has tried to treat again spoken of the dangers about us. Our teachers}The Secretary holds, with every metaphysician of ey 
— Mexico. ~General Gonzales has been declared President|»@ve been deprived of power and responsibility, and|eminence, that the mind is one, while its various opera- acl 
of Mexico by the House of Representatives of that Republic, | robbed even of personal respect, by areport which should|tions, for convenience, are indicated by well-known th 
: and his term of office will begin December 1. never have seen the light, save that of the torch which|terms, of which ‘ Active’ and ‘Passive’ are familiar ed 
— Hawaiian Islands.—The king of the Hawaiian Islands has} oonsumed it. Month after month, and year after year, examples. at 
the coils have been slowly wound about our teachers, as} The critic also denies that oral instruction is essen- ha 
i guvaiinatnt of the islands. a body, till freedom was only a name, and independent | tially different from written in its effect upon the mind ; a 
— Russia. —The report that the Czar of Russia has been| action was circumscribed by monthly “Suggestions,”|and instances the mental activity awakened in a pre- Ye 
married morganatically to the Princess Dolgorouka is con-|each of which needed its explanatory comment, “Dark|pared mind by reading a great book. Here again the | 
apr, ey Hho 3 rp with excessive bright.” From every side has come up| Weekly is talking about the education of educated ay 
the lament concerning the new and improved methods|people; while the Secretary writes about methods of te: 
‘ the northern partof Peru. The efforts of Minister Christiancy| Which were sprung upon us, until the Boston School|instructing children. The child, according to the cal 
to establish peace between the belligerents will evidently be of | Board has earned the reputation of becoming a gim-|Secretary, must be prepared by actual observation of * th 
- rere cbr g. seem determined to continue the struggle to|crack manufactory, and a prehistoric, dime-novel pub-|nature, and the fit oral direction of his teacher, for read- 
, nb a lishing house. To our credit, we learn, officially, that|ing his Shakespeare. When thus brought to a state of ba 
Tur J OURNAL has made it hard for the powers that be|mental preparation, the words of the great bard take aw 
x that Turkey has consented to surrender Dulcigno uncondi-|* carry all their measures as easily as they hoped, but|hold on the innermost life. Otherwise, the boy may the 
4 tionally to the Montenegrins. we fear that our friends in Mason street have not rightly read through the twelve volumes, as we remember to | 
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have done at the age of eight, estimating the plays ac- 
cording to the number of characters killed off in every 
act. 
The Weekly presses the point, often made elswhere,— 
a point that seems occasionally to confuse a writer as 
thoughtful as Mr. Harris, — that oral teaching in some 
way implies a want of respect for the educational func- 
tion of literature. So far from this, the very point of 
object, oral, natural teaching is its great service in pre- 
paring the mind for the fit use of literature. A heavy 
old farmer, in the backwoods, whose youthful schooling 
may be represented by zero, and whose life-training is 
framed by the circles of hills that overlook his native 
valley, sits down, after a day’s work, to a whole even- 
ing’s poring over the country newspaper, three-fourths 
of which is Greek and Latin to his slow comprehension. 
An educated merchant, trained in good schools and 
fashioned by sharp contact with every phase of metropol- 
itan life, darts into a great reading-room and in half-an- 
hour gathers the essential information and leading 
thought of the great journals of all countries. The 
difference between these readers is exactly the point of 
the “Premium Essay.” The merchant has been pre- 
pared, by dealing with things and direct communication 
with superior men, to know what he wants and where to 
find it in the book, and what to do with it when found. 
Nine-tenths the reading of good books is almost a waste 
of time, and a confusion of mind, because the readers 
were taught, in childhood, the simple memorizing of 
books and answering of formal questions, and have 
never been thoroughly awakened to the independent 
use of their own faculties in dealing with nature, litera- 
ture or life. It is this tremendous disability, this almost 
criminal abuse of childhood ,against which the advo- 
cates of the new education protest. 

Mr. Dickinson, an accomplished teacher of children 
and teachers for twenty-five years, sees clearly that the 
practical point in education is to awaken the mental 
powers, inspire with the love of knowledge, train the 
character, and concentrate the whole personality of the 
child on the observation of the material world and the 
world of human life as a preparation for self-knowledge, 
study of literature, and the fit performance of the active 
duties of its coming manhood. He does not propose to 
educate the average boy or girl for an expert; but to 
train him to the most vital and practicla use of his pow- 
ers in any place where Providence may caste his lot. 

It is, doubtless, a question worth examination, in what 
ratio the original faculty and the study of books coéper- 
ate in the culture of a mature mind; but that is not the 
point of the “Premium Essay.” The “confusion” in 
regard to the essay would seem, in this case, to be lo- 
cated in the brain of the critic, who perpetually mis- 
takes the purpose of the essayest. The Secretary was 
not writing a treatise on literature, or a subtle disquisi- 
tion on metaphysics, or a plan of culture for a professor 
of pedagogics. He simply lays out, in concise, clear, 
practical fashion, the highway along which every little 
child must be led, by original observation of nature and 
life, and by the fit use of that oral instruction which 
every good mother and skillful teacher in a primary 
school understands, up to an independent dealing with 
the books in which is stored the accumulated knowl- 
edge of mankind. ‘To let loose a bright American boy 
at fifteen into the wilderness that our popular literature 
has now become without such training, is like sending 
« Broadway clerk over a hundred miles from New 
York, into the Adirondack woods without a guide. 

The criticism of the Weekly is a good illustration of 
4 vast amount of very clever satire in the press and in 
teacher’s conventions, directed against a man of straw 
called object or oral teaching. It cannot be denied 
that all these abuses do exist. The natural method of 
teaching can only be handled by a teacher educated 
back to the child-like spirit, the simple wisdom, and the 
‘wift, short methods of nature; which are indeed only 
the familiar ways of God in dealing with man. The 
majority of teachers were schooled by unnatural meth- 


ods, and only half apprehend the meaning of natural 
teaching. Hence, the swarm of caricatures, always ludi- 
ceous and often intensely mischievous, which vex the 
schools under the name of the New Education. All 
this is fair game for anybody. But surely no observ- 
ing man would condemn labor-saving machinery in the 
home because of its absurd and destructive abuse by an 
ignorant and obstinate Bridget. Neither should a clear 
thinker, or anybody fit to teach a school, hold such men 
as Dickinson, Calkins, Albee, and Newell, responsible 
for that misapprehension of object and oral instruction, 
largely the result of early miseducation, through the 
memorizing of books and the stifling of the soul. 


DRIFT. 

— Mr. Charles Warren, chief clerk in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, at Washington, gives usa graphic picture of the little 
Indians,—110 boys and 44 girls,—whom he found, last Febru- 
ary, in the Indian training-school at Carlisle Barracks, Penn. 
Under the supervision of Lieutenant Pratt, these children of 
the woods are taught “‘ everything except swallowing, walk- 
ing, and sleeping.’”” The result of this experiment, and the 
similar work at Hampton, is so wonderful that the great mar- 
vel of the age is the stupidity of the American people in spend- 


ing uncounted millions in killing off a race which really re- 
sponds to good schooling by natural methods more readily than 
any of which history gives us an account. 


— Twice within the last twenty years, a bachelor philan- 
thropist has left his fortune to establish a great school, in New 
England and the West, for boys and girls, with specific injunc- 
tions to build the school-houses on opposite sides the highway; 
in one instance, half-a-mile apart. In both cases the common- 
sense of administrators has come to ihe rescue of the children, 
and gathered the boys and girls under the same roof. Its hard 
work for dead men to keep young America and his wide awake 
girl-cousin apart, and even live men of great name and fame 
are in danger of being run over if they block the way in the 
gone disposition of American children to “‘ fuse” in their 

ife at school. 

— Some of ‘our vigorous deliverances on the necessity of 
corporal punishment in schools, remind us of the plaint of a 
good lady of the old school, who took an unkempt child out of 
the poor-house and tried to bring it up according to very posi- 
tive ideas of a pauper’s “‘ position,’ in the house of an old 
family in a little village in Berkshire. The attempt was a fail- 
ure, and the good woman unburdened her heart to her minis- 
ter: ‘‘Oh, how often I have taken that girl by the hair of the 
head and talked to her, with tears in my eyes, about her in- 
gratitude forall the blessings of her lot; alas, for the depravity 
of poor human nature!” 

— The Legislature of Rhode Island (as Secretary Northrop 
tells us in an excellent pamphlet on High Schools) not long 
since instructed its Committee on Education to inquire and 
report whether the public money now expended on high 
schools might not be used otherwise more to the public ad- 
vantage. The report of the committee, in response to this in- 
quiry, stated that; ‘‘ The higher education is the fountain of 
popular education. In all countries where great success has 
attended the effort to instruct the masses, it has been due to 
influences emanating from higher seminaries of learning. 


Whatever influences operate detrimentally to the high schools in 
the same degree militate against the real efficiency of the ele- 


mentary schools.’’ 
— Even the vagarious Robert Ingersoll has finally been 


‘smoked out of spiritual house and home by the foul 


stenches arising from his own “ Liberal League,’’ and is now 
on the war-path, as a “free lance,” in behalf of the gospel, ac- 
cording to all-out-doors. One would think so bright a man as 
Lawyer Ingersoll would have found out, in advance, that the 
present point of religious faith, education and social morality, 
are simply the best house the advanced portion of civilized 
mankind has been able to get over its head, as a shelter against 
the high winds, floods, and thunder-bolts To 

by letting every man loose to “run his 
own rg,” like burning your home as apreliminary to draw- 
ing the plan of an ideal New Jerusalem. 

— Dr. Joseph Holt, sanitary inspector in New Orleans, de- 
serves the gratitude of the children for his recent exposure of 
the shameful condition of school-houses in the Third District 
of that city. In certain school-rooms “ The packing was some- 
times so great that, had the room been cleared of its furniture 
and the children been made to lie upon the floor, they would 
have covered it two deep.” Our friends in the Crescent City 
seem to need reminding, now-a-days, that something besides 
piles of cotton-bales and the deepening of the channel of the 
Mississippi are essential to a great metropolis. While a grow- 
ing community with such a history and such an outlook per- 
sists in trampling its public schools into the mire, and shut- 


ils into rooms less commodious than the parish 
jal calle must not wonder that stalwart politicians 
*tili wake the echoes up North on “barbarism in the South. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Club Tue JouRNAL with Epucation. — Present subscrib- 
ersto Tae JouRNAL, whose subscriptions will be renewed 
January, 1881, will receive EDUCATION, our new bimonthly 
magazine, at fifty cents a copy, or one dollar for the two num- 
bers (September and November). Jan. 1 they can receive the 
magazine with Tue JouRNAL, at the price already announced 
of $5.50 for the year 1881. Orders should be sent immediately 
for the first issue, before the edition is exhausted. The six 
numbers of the year will make two large volumes of over 300 
pages each, of the best current educational literature, and its 
intrinsic value will be appeciated by our best teachers and ed- 
ucators. 
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PRESIDENTS QF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
JOHN H. PECK, 
President of the Connecticut Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Peck was born in Norwich, Conn., Sept. 7th, 1838 
His father was a merchant, and is still living, a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence and of the strictest integrity. The 
early education of the son was conducted with reference to 
a collegiate course of study; but owing to ill-health, he was 
advised to suspend his studies for a season, and in the autamn 
of 1854 he took charge of acountry school for aterm. Here he 
proved highly successful, and as his health improved his taste 
for teaching induced him to take a course of study in the Con- 
necticut State Normal School. Here he maintained an excel- 
lent rank in all particulars, and in 1856 he received the di- 
ploma of the school. After graduating he taught, with great 
success and a very general acceptance, in Portand, Conn., 
where he greatly endeared himself to both parents and pupils, 
and gave decisive proof of skill and aptness in teaching. At 
the end of his second school-year, much to the regret of all 
concerned, he resigned, and entered the academy at Wilbraham, 
Mass., for the purpose of preparing to enter college; and in 
1859 he became a member of Yale College, from which he 
graduated, with much credit, in 1863. He was at once invited 
to take charge of a newly-organized select school at Milford, a 
few miles from New Haven. His success here was very de- 
cided, but after two years he was offered the mastership of 
the New Britain High School, — a position which he has filled 
with much acceptance and with marked success since 1865. 

As ateacher Mr. Peck has been faithful, laborious, and suc- 
cessful. Graduates from his school in New Britain have been 
represented in ten different colleges, and their standing in 
scholarship and moral character has been of the highest type, 
— alike acredit to themselves and to him under whom their 
excellent preparatory course was prepared. A large number 
of the graduates of Mr. Peck’s school may be found in highly 
honorable positions in various kinds of business and iu pro- 
fessional life. 

Not only has Mr. Peck been respected and honored in the 
community in which he dwells, but he has been called to the 
highest offices in the State and county educational associa- 
tions, and in all positions he has discharged his duties to the 
great acceptance of all concerned. Though Mr. Peck has 


more than once been invited to situations more lucrative, if 
not more honorable, he has, wisely we think, determined to 
remain in his present location, where increasing years bring 
an increase of usefulness and influence ; in a community 
in which many trained under his care are now holding promi- 
nent and important business positions. 


OBITUARY. 


Died in Medford, Oct. 5, at the early age of 23 years, Miss 
Annie Goodwin, late assistant in the Swan Grammar School. 
Miss Goodwin was a young woman of unusual strength of 
character and intellect, and in her career as teacher, short as 
it was, she had won a high position in the ranks of her pro- 
fession. Graduating :from the high school when but barely 
fifteen as valedictorian of a large class, of which she was the 
youngest member, she almost immediately entered the Swan 
School as pupil-assistant to the principal with whom she had 
formerly been as pupil. Here she served faithfully for over 
six months without pay, studying and teaching, to fit herself 
for her chosen vocation. A vacancy occurring in an interme- 
diate school, Annie was, with much hesitation on account of 
her youth, appointed to the place. She at once took rank with 
the best teachers in town, making up for lack of experience 
by her industry, earnestness and force of character, and earn- 
ing and receiving quick promotion. 

Few teachers have had a more healthful influence or left a 
more permanent impression on her pupils than Miss Goodwin. 


Quiet and unpretending, without threat or severity, never on 
any occasion in the school-room raising her voice above the 
common tone, there was, nevertheless, something about her 
that reduced the turbulent to order, the stubborn to submis- 
sion, and lured the vicious into right paths. The disease of 
which she died,—bronchial consumption, —fastened itself upon 
her when hardly more than a child, and she may truly and 
without exaggeration be said to have sacrificed her life for 


her pupils. B. F. M. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MisceELLANEOUS Works oF Macautay. Edited by 
his sister, Lady Trevelyan. In five volumes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

These superbly printed and tastefully-bound volumes con- 
stitute the best American edition of the miscellaneous works 
of Lord Macaulay ever issued. They contain nearly all the 
papers which have ever been reprinted in the United States. 
That our readers who are students of literature may get a 
more complete idea of the richness of these five grand octavo 
volumes, we name the main topics included in each volume; 
this will enable students to refer to them readily. 

The first volume contains critical and historical essays, on 
Milton,” “‘ Machiavelli,’ ‘“‘ John Dryden; on History,” 
**Hallam,” “Mill on Government,’’ “‘ Westminster Review- 
er’s Defence of Mill,” “‘ Utilitarian Theory of Government,” 
“‘Souther’s Colloquies,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Robert Montgomery,”’ ‘‘ Moore’s 
Life of Byron,” “‘Sadler’s Law of Population,” “John Bun- 
yan,” “‘ Civil Disabilities of the Jews,”’ ‘‘ Sadler’s Refutation 
Refuted,”’ and ‘‘Samuel Johnson.”” In Volume II. these es- 
says are continued under the following titles: “‘ John Hamp- 
den,”’ “‘ Burleigh and his Times,’’ ‘‘ Mirabeau,’’ “‘ War of the 
Succession in Spain,’’ ‘‘ Horace Walpole,’’ ‘‘ William Pitt’’ 
(Ear! of Chatham), “‘ Sir James Mackintosh,’”’ ‘‘ Lord Bacon,”’ 
Sir William Temple,’’ ‘“‘Gladstone on Church and State,’’ 
and *‘ Van Ranke.’’ The contents of Volume III. are essays 
on “Lord Clive,” “‘ Leigh Hunt,” Lord Holland,’ War- 
ren Hastings,’”’ “‘ Frederick the Great,’’ ‘‘ Madame D’ Arblay,”’ 
the *‘ Life and Writings of Addison,’ ‘“ Barére,’’ and the 
“Earl of Chatham.”’” Volume IV. contains biographies of 
Francis Atterbury,’’ “‘ John Bunyan,”’ Oliver Goldsmith,’’ 
“Samuel Johnson,” and “‘ William Pitt;’’ the introductory 
report and notes upon the “‘ Indian Penal Code,”’ the contribu- 
tions Macaulay made to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine upon 
the principal Italian writers, Athenian writers, and many 
miscellaneous subjects; an essay on “* Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
miscellaneous poems, inscriptions, ete. In Volume V. are 
found the great speeches of Macaulay from 1831 to 1853, in- 
clading those on “ Parliamentary Reform,’’ which made him 
famous in 1831; one on “‘ Education,’’ delivered in the House 
of Commons, April, 1847, in favor of a grant of one hundred 
thousand pounds for the education of the people; and also a 
speech of great permanent value, delivered at his installation 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, March, 1849. 
A full and carefully-prepared index, alphabetically arranged, 
covering the entire five volumes, follows the speeches. 

To the student of literature this edition is of great value; 
and the library of every American teacher and scholar is in- 
complete without the miscellaneous works of Lord Macaulay. 
His eminent ability is recognized wherever the English lan- 
guage is read. 


Sketcues or Army Lire Russia. By F. V. Greene, 
Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. Army. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This intensely interesting and instructive book is written by 
a late military attaché to the United States Legation in St. 
Petersburg, and author of The Russian Army and Its Cam- 
paigns in Turkey in 1877-78, and furnishes some idea of the 
spirit which animates the Russian military machine, and 
shows what manner of man the Russian soldier is, how he 
lives, and what he accomplishes. We have been surprised at 
the manly, generous, and warm-hearted character of this class 
of Russians whom we had associated in our minds with a bar- 
barous class from the caricatures of them shown in Eng- 
hilis prints. In comparison, Mr. Greene’s portraiture makes 
them appear favorably with the soldiers of the most en- 
lightened nations. The book opens with an interesting 
sketch of the Tsar, followed by descriptions of the Russian 
soldiers as they appeared at Shipka Pass, Plevna, and during 
the winter campaign in the Balkans. The Russian generals 
are sketched as they appeared in the Turkish war. A chapter 
is devoted to War Correspondents, one each to Constantinople 
and St. Petersburg, and the closing one to a general survey of 
points involved in the “‘ Eastern Question,’”’ in their bearings 
upon the other nations of Europe. It is a book full of valuable 
information not readily obtained in detail elsewhere, and 
should be in every library. 


Le Francais: Revue mensuelle de grammaire et de littérature. 

39 Arch street, Boston: Rockwell & Charchill. 

In this new candidate for popular favor, of which the first 
number has just appeared, the editor, Prof. Jules Lévy, of 
Boston, presents his readers with a considerable variety of ex- 
cellent selections in prose from French writers, all calculated 
to amuse and instruct those who are already acquainted, or 
desirous of becoming familiar, with the French language and 
literature. Thus there is an interesting article by Francisque 
Sarcey, on Le roman d'un brave homme of Edmond About; 
Circé, une sctne Parisienne, by Octave Feuillet; the first part 
of a little story, la petite soeur ; Zeux de Sociéte ; Proverbs ; 
besides some amusing anecdotes from various sources. There 
are, also, the correspondance grammaticale and phrases vicien- 
ses, where attention is drawn to errors common among be- 
ginners; and, in addition, some paragraphs of news from 


France, with a list of new publications, which can be safely 
placed in the hands of every reader. We must not forget to 
mention that we are furnished, also, with seven additional 
stanzas of the famous Marseillaise, which have been recently 
discovered in a manuscript of 1798; while a French letter to 
be corrected gives an opportunity for subscribers to show their 
acquaintance with the rules of grammar and grammatical con- 
struction. The typography and paper are excellent, and the 
convenient form and low subscription-price, with the variety 
of its contents, ought to make it a welcome visitor in all fam- 
ilies where a knowledge of the French language exists. 


CLass-Book In ORATORY. A complete Drill-book for Prac- 
tice of the Principles of Vocal Physiology, and for acquiring 
the art of Elocution and Oratory, oumemning all the essen- 
tial elements of Vocal Delivery and Gesture, with all the 
later selections for public recitals, for schools, colleges, the 
polpit, private learners, elocutionists, and public readers. 

y Allen Ayrault Griffith, M.A., late professor in State 

Normal School, Michigan; now president of Fulton College 

and Griffith School of Oratory, Fulton, Ill. Chicago: Cen- 

tral Book Concern. Price, $1.50. 

The work is a revision of Professor Griffith’s Lessons in El- 
ocution, and has about sixty pages of additional matter. It 
contains about fifty illustrations, and is a handsome volume of 
336 pages. About 100 pages are taken up with a delineation of 
the principles of elocution and gesture, and the remainder is 
made up of selections. They embrace the finest passages from 
the great orators, from Demosthenes down, as well as a vari- 
ety of humor, sentiment, and passion, from poets and wits, 
ancient and modern. Not the least valuable portion is the 
new chapters on Expression, in which Professor Griffith’s face 
is made, by a series of cuts, to illustrate the various sentiments 


and passions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Sec- 
ond Book. By Francis W. Parker, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, and Louis H. Marvel, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, 
Mass. Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co. 


This is the second series of Supplementary Reading-lessons 
published by this firm, and prepared by Supervisor Parker 
and Superintendent Marvel, well-known experts in this de- 
partment of instruction. The illustrations are beautiful and 
appropriate, and the subjects chosen are such as are calcu- 
lated to interest young children heartily. They stimulate the 
imagination, and suggest original thought. The plan contem- 
plates that the teacher should follow the lines of thought in- 
dicated, and require the pupils to deduce individual ideas, and 
express them in their own form. Complete sentences should 
always be required of the children. Corrections should be 
freely made inthe oral instructions of the teacher, and the 
systematic plan of phonic development should receive atten- 
tion. This book, and the one that preceded it, can be used 
with any good series of Readers. Such books can not be too 
highly commended for primary-school use, and the day is not 
far distant when they will be demanded as aids to the teach- 
ing of reading in all American schools. These books are well 
bound, and printed in the best style of the art. 


Siient AILMENTS : their Nature and Treatment. By Lionel 
8S. Beale, M.B., F. R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, England. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 
Price, $2.00. 

This volume is made up of lectures delivered in London, in 
the autumn of the year 1878. They treat of the conditions of 
the tongue in health, and in slight ailments; of appetite; nau- 
sea; thirst; hunger; indigestion, its nature and treatment; 
diarrhe ; vertigo; giddiness; biliousness ; sick-headache; 
of constipation, and its treatment ; neuralgia ; rheumatism ; 
on feverish and inflammatory states; of the actual changes 
in fever and inflammation, in its common forms. 

It is more and more coming to be thought important, 
among well-informed people, to know for themselves the 
symptoms and forms of disease, with a view to prevention by 
care in diet and habits of life. -Thisis a hopeful sign in Amer- 
ican culture, and will be as readily welcomed by the physician 
as by any one. If such books as these by Mr. Beale could be 
read in every family, much of the waste from sickness would 
be avoided. It will not be the fault of Mr. Blakiston if the 
public are not made intelligent in matters of health and sick- 
ness, for he is furnishing books of rare excellence on all these 


topics. 


Happy Sones, for Day Schools and Home. By Richard 8. 
Thain and Mrs. Clara H. Scott. No. I. Chicago: Thomas 
Kane & Co. Price, $1.30 per dozen. 


This is an admirable little work, and is intended for schools 
where music is not taught except by rote. The songs are 
cheerful and well selected, and the music full of inspiriting 
melody. Singing should be found in every school, and this 
little collection will furnish good songs for daily practise. 


Tue SPELLING-Rerogm QUESTION Discussep. By E. H. 
Watson, author of The Universe of Language, ete. New 
York: Authors’ Publishing Company. Price, 50 cents. 


Sir Charles Reed, president of the London School Board, 
has pronounced this “‘ one of the most important questions of 
the day.” Mr. Watson states the claims of the reformers, and 
shows the obstacles and difficulties which they must encounter 


and overcome, The “fundamental errors”’ in the theories 


they advance are presented in a strong light. A careful read- 
ing of this little book convinces us that much is to be done yet 
to secure the aims and purposes of those who desire to sim- 
plify our orthography as spelling-reformers. We ask those 
who are interested in this discussion to read Mr. Watson’s 
views. They will not convince the reformer, but will add 
doubts to the already conservative on this mooted question. 


Henry’s First Latin Boox. By the Rev. Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold, M.A. New Edition. Edited and revised by C. G, 
Gepp, M. A., headmaster of King Edward VI. School, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Eng. Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge; New York: Pott, Young & Co. 

This is a very well-arranged elementary treatise on Latin for 
use in schools. It has a goodly number of exercises for trans- 
lation into English, and also a large number for use as tests. 
The table of synonymes, questions in syntax, an English-Latin 
and also a Latin-English vocabulary, add much to the conven- 
ience of the student in the use of this excellent text-book. 


Tue WELLFIELDS. A novel. By Jessie Fothergill, author of 
The First Violin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This is number 115 of the popular “ Leisure Hour’”’ Series. 
The five stages of this story will be read with unusual relish by 
the lovers of light and entertaining books. The First Violin and 
Probation, by the same author, have been widely read, and we 
see no reason why The Wellfields will not awaken as deep an 
interest. It is printed in a most readable type, and bound in 
the same tasteful style as has characterized the entire ‘* Leisure 
Hour” Series. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1881. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 


It contains calendars calculated for different parallels of lati- 
tude, and adapted for use throughout the United States; the as- 
tronomical calculation for the year 1881; the days of obligation 
observed by the Catholic Church; a complete list of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States, and their residences ; 
biographical sketches of the leading men and women of the 
church, and a vast amount of historical matter of great inter- 
est concerning the nuns, the feasts, the cathedrals, and coun- 
tries where this great church holds sway. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. announce that, with the 
November number of the Magazine of Art, the number of 
pages will be extended, the size of the page considerably en- 
larged, and the general character of the magazine so far im- 
proved as to more than justify the increased price (40 cents), 
at which it will be published. 

— The Naturalist on the River Amazon is the title of the 
latest number of the Humboldt Library of Popular Science 
Literature. Published by J. Fitzgerald & Co., of New York. 
It sells for the remarkably low price of 15 cts. 


THE “LOOKER-ON”. 


— The accounts of the visit of Indian parents to their chil- 
dren, at the Indian school of Carlisle, Pa., are touching and 
suggestive. The features that mark such occasions are the 
demonstrations of affection for their children made by the par- 
ents, and signs of delight shown at the evidences of progress 
in the young folks. Another touching circumstance is that 
the children selected for educating are followed by their youth- 
ful companions over a hundred miles to the railway-station, 
and obliged’to depart amid the weeping and lamentations of 
those left behind, because they are not permitted to accom- 
pany them. And yet we talk about the Indian problem! We 
have essayed every imaginable plan with the Indian except 
that of educating him. We have undertaken toconvert him to 
Christianity; we have planted him, and transplanted him; we 
have cajoled, deceived, and defrauded him; we have irritated, 
aroused, and almost exterminated him; and now that we see 
how easy it is to educate him, we are likely to recoil from the 
experiment in very dread of its success, It is a pity that a po- 
litical party could not see victory and spoils in the endeavor to 
civilize the Indian. Over the rights of the Negro the country 
split into two well-matched factions; but on the question of 
the rights of the Indian the nation has been a unit, — a unit 
against them. ‘‘ You white men treat us asif we were not 
human !’’ exclaimed a Ponca chief, whose tribe had been 
hustled off its reservation, for reasons unknown even to the 
Interior Department ; ‘‘I am poor,’ he continued; “‘ these 
clothes are ragged, and I have no others; but still I am a man; 
we are flesh and blood, like the whites; we love our wives and 
children; we have need of land for our support, and we must 
look out for a time when we shall be weak with old age.”” He 


had not studied philosophy or political economy, and yet he 
seemed to understand the needs of physical life; he was not a 
professed Christian, but he seemed to know what is right be- 
tween man and man. 


— In their treatment of the Indians the French were more 
considerate and successful than the English, and so were even 
the Spanish, after the first assault of plunder and conquest. 
The Spaniards took from the Indians what they had, — their 


gold and silver; the English took from the Indians what they 
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had, —their land. It was with the Indian, in both cases, 
equally a clear case of the sacrifice of all his possessions, —a 
complete exhibition of,— 

“ I give thee all ; I can do no more.” 


There are two reasons why the French treated the Indians 
better than the latter were treated bythe English. One is, a 
principle of race; another, a motive of religion. A Frenchman 
does not look with repugnance on a person guilty of a skin a 
little darker than his own. He concedes the manhood of the 
Negro and Indian, and, undér proper circumstances, grants 
them social as well as civil rights, in a practical manner. The 
Anglo-Saxon race, on the contrary, is a scornful and exclusive 
race. Its advocacy, in the abstract, of the rights of inferior 
races is invariably accompanied with a concrete, instinctive, 
personal distaste to the association of such so-called inferiors, 
that amounts to a flat contradiction of the word by the act; a 
virtual denial that such persons have any rights whatsoever. 
The religious motive, tgo, was strong with the French. 
There can be no denial that belief shapes conduct; and hence 
the belief of the Catholic missionaries that their sacraments,— 
the mere outward forms of religion, — were essential to the 
eternal life of the Indian’s soul, so fired them with zeal for 
the conversion of the Mexican aborigines that, to this end, all 
other policy, and especially that of personal aggrandisement, 
was subordinate. Race and religion made the French char- 
itable and just toward the Indians ; but it is a question 
whether, to this day, the English, or their American descend- 
ants, really believe that an Indian or a Negro hasa soul. If 
they do believe it, they have a strange way of showing such be- 
lief. It is no wonder, then, that when missionaries are men- 
tioned, the Indians have visions of Father de Schmet, and cry 
out for the black gowns. Under our present policy the cler- 


ical black gowns are out of the question, and it may be just as 
well that it should be so. But gowns the rising generation of 
the Indians should have, among them and over them, to raise 
them into the light of civilization; not, however, the black 
gown of the French missionary, but the tidy “‘ pin-back”’ of 
the Yankee schoolma’am. 


—In spirit the Indian child differs much from the Negro. 
The Negro is imitative; the Indian is original. The Negro is 


good-humored ; the Indian is sensitive and proud. The Negro 
will join in the laugh at his own blunder; the Indian is keenly 
alive to ridicule, and resents it in sullen silence. 


— The medieval school-men were noted for the firmness of 
their distinctions and the refinement of the differences upon 
which they joined issue. ‘‘ How many lost souls can stand on 
the point of a cambric needle ?’’ and ‘‘ Which is greater, the 
little end or the big end of nothing?”’ are familiar examples 
of the questions which it required years of time, tomes of man- 
uscript, and torrents of talk, and avalanches of argument, and 
earthquakes of feeling, and volcanoes of passion to leave un- 
settled. Talk about splitting hairs! Why, a hair by compari- 
son with the subtile differences which they tried to split, would 
be like the trunk of one of the big trees of California! Your 
“ Looker-on,”” Monsieur JOURNAL, fancies he has detected a 
similar disposition in the school-men of to-day. Ata recent 
meeting of high-grade teachers, the question arose what mark 
should be placed against the names of children to indicate 
their passing from one room to another of the same school, or 
their entering or leaving the school. With the understanding 
that the words to be represented by initials were admitted, 
left, and transferred, the following symbols were earnestly pre- 
sented by as many individual advocates, and nearly an hour 
occupied in the nominating speeches, to wit: A, L, At, AT, 
Lt, LT, Tl, IT, Ut, tl, at, ta, Ta, aT. It seemed as difficult 


to choose among these candidates as among an equal number 
of aspirants for a teacher’s position, with all equally good- 
looking. Before the assembled wisdom came to a definite con- 
clusion your “ Looker-on” took his departure with a dim 
that a stood for addled,”’ and / for “lunacy” 
or 


“Study nature, man,’’ was the oft-repeated exclamation of 
4 bore in the shop of a taxidermist. No matter what pose the 
artist, in stuffing, would make his birds assume, “‘ Study na- 
ture’’ was the ery of his chronic visitant. At length the tax- 
idermist procured a live owl and perched him conspicuously 
among his pets who were counterfeiting the repose of still life. 
“A fine specimen,’’ exclaimed the connoisseur of bird-stuffing ; 
‘a fine specimen; but, man, you should study nature; let me 
show you how an owl sits on alimb.” Approaching the bird 
of wisdom, the eritic laid hold of him with the confidence of an 
expert, and with beak and claws the ow! laid hold of the ex- 
pert with equal confidence and with more satisfaction to him- 
self than to the volunteer critic. Your “‘ Looker-on” left 
about that time, but he has often been reminded of the cir- 
cumstance by hearing laymen criticise the work of the profes- 


sional teacher ; and especially when the remark is about 
studying nature and applying the natural method to the devel- 
opment of the infant mind. Very well, gentlemen; suppose 
you were to try it, and study nature, as the amateur taxider- 
mist said, when he took hold of the live owl. 


i Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 


By trees of pedigree, or fame or merit; 
Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 
Old captains oat dictators of their race. — Dryden. 


A STUDY. 


Patria omnibus cara est. 

Literal translation: ‘‘Country is dear to all.” Synonyms: 
Patria, native country; Ager, open country, consisting of 
fields, generally used in the plural; Rus, country as distin- 
guished from the city. 

Free translation: ‘* Every one loves his native land.”’ The 
literal translation in this case is better, because shorter and 
more forcible. It is well to make as many free translations as 
possible, being careful to keep strictly to the meaning of the 
text; and comparing them we can decide which is the best, — 
of course the one that gives the meaning with least loss, and 
in the best English. 

Related Latin words should be carefully studied in the lex- 
icon, and the exact relation of these words to them. Thus: Is 
patria a root or a derivative? If the latter, from what is it 
derived, and how comes it to mean what it does ? 

Derived English words should also be carefully studied in 
the dictionary. No less than forty-five English words may be 
found derived directly or indirectly from pater, or compounds 
of that with some other Latin root. 

For the same feeling that the Romans expressed by the 
Latin patria, we have an exactly corresponding term,—‘ fath- 
erland,’—an A.-S. word for the thing itself; while for the com- 
plex ideas, one who loves his fatherland, love of one’s father- 
land, etc., we manufacture words from the Latin stem. 

The dictionary will tell you whether there is as great an ad- 
vantage in the use of the adjective omnis for all in derivatives. 
The lexicon and dictionary cannot be used too freely in pre- 
paring a full study of a sentence. 

Each word should be carefully parsed; and now comes the 
question, Is omnibus dative or ablative? Clearly, carus is not 
found in the list of adjectives that take the ablative. Why 
not? Because the idea expressed by the ablative is that of 
cause or means or manner, while carus does not need that 
idea to complete it. Omnibus is used in the true sense of the 
indirect object, and so is in the dative. 

Solum means soil. Change the sentence so that it shall 
mean, ‘‘ The soil of (their) country is dear to all.’”’ 

Patria solum omnibus carum est.— Cicero. 

Now, after your dry and careful study of this sentence, re- 
fresh yourselves by remembering, ‘“‘ Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead’’; declaim it if you like,—it will never be too old 
for that,—and then read Lowell’s *‘ Indian Summer Reverie,”’ 
and Whittier’s ‘‘ Last Walk in Autumn.” 

For study of position of words, see how different is the 
meaning of ‘“‘Patre solum,’’ etc., from Lowell’s. ‘‘ Even. thy 
dust is dear.’ Patre is made emphatic by its position, As 
though Cicero said, ‘‘Our fatherland we all love’’; while 
Lowell’s thought is, “‘ My birthplace is so dear that I love even 
its disagreeables.”’ 

Omnibus carum est patrw solum, — ‘*‘ Even the soil of their 
fatherland is dear to all,’”’—not by any means what Cicero said, 


however. 
S. L. BENNETT. 


VARIETIES. 


— I think it best not to dispute where there is no probability 
of convincing.— Whitefield. 

— Aman passing a country graveyard, seeing the sexton 
digging a grave, inquires: ‘“‘Who’s dead?’ Sexton— Old 
Squire Bumblebee. Man— What complaint? Sexton (with- 
out looking up)—No complaint; everybody’s satisfied. 

— “On the whole, for future learning and work, for knowl- 
edge and capacity, for the power of practical apprehension, 
and of forcible and well-illustrated exposition, for moral as 
well as mental vigor, the teacher must bear in mind, that the 
cultivation of the logical intelligence should be postponed to 
that of the conceptive.’’—Currie. 

— There isa story that the Duke of Argyll and the Duke of 
Sutherland were once traveling together by railway, when a 
commercial traveler entered the carriage. The newcomer 
took his share in general conversation, until one of the peers 
got out at an intermediate station. The commercial traveler 
then asked his companion who the “ party ”? was, and on 
being enlightened, exclaimed, “‘ Dear me ! Was that really the 
Duke of ? Just think of his talking in that affable 
way to acouple of little cads like you and me !’’ 

— “J conceive it would be one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred upon England, if henceforward every child 
in the country were instructed in the general knowledge of 
the things about it,—in the elements of physics and botany. 
But I should be still better pleased, if there could be added 
somewhat of chemistry, and an elementary acquaintance with 
human physiology.” —Huzley. 

— Spelling Reform. — The London News says the following 
are extracts from a letter recently addressed by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to a member of the English Spelling-Reform Asso- 
eiation: 


m ides with the spelling-reform move- 
it beeause I taken hold of 


early enough. I spell ‘honor’ and ‘favor’ with the u, and I 
may yet come to ‘catalog’ and ‘felosofe,’ if that is good pho- 
nography. At any rate I should not care to be an obstructive, 
if I could be, in the way of any well-organized, schoiarly at- 
tempt to reform our English (and American) language. It is 
certainly barbarous to make ough take so many forms of pro- 
nunciation as it now does. But you must allow a fair share of 
old square-toed prejudice in their personal likings to the old 
square-toed people. I hate to see my name spelt Homes, yet I 
never pronounce the l._ I know from old Camden that its der- 
ivation is from the word holm, and I want the extra letter; an 
{is as good as an inch in this connection, if I may venture a 
debilitated pleasantry. There are many things I shonid like 
to have a glimpse of a hundred years from now; among the 
rest, our English spelling. I have little doubt that many of the 
changes you contemplate will have taken place, and that I 
should look back upon myself in 1880 as a hopeless bigot to 
elieve me, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
W. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CHICAGO. 

The Institute of Education held its first regular meeting 
Sept. 25. The regular order was the inaugural address by Mr. 
George Howland, president of the Institute. The address was 
a model of wise suggestion and felicitous expression. It de- 
fended the public schools against the charge of graduating un- 
scrupulous sharpers, and maintained that those who resorted 
to dishonest means to relieve their embarrassment during the 
recent period of business reverses and stagnation, were forced 
into the position of wrong-doing by circumstances beyond their 
control. Mr. Howland suggested that the trouble with many 
of those who criticised the schools adversely was, that they de- 
scribed the school by the memory of their own experience, and 
not by the light of present facts and current events. Butifitisa 
fact that the children of to-day are placed upon a higher moral 
plane than that on which they stood in the schools of the pre- 
ceding quarter-century, there is no need of disputing about the 
origin of their morality. There are other influences than those 
of the school at work in shaping the character of our youth, 
and if they leave us better than they come, the school has done 
well, if not all that can be done. The insight of young chil- 
dren into the character of their teachers might put examining 
committees to the blush. Order is heaven’s first law, but not 
the only law of heaven. Order is the casket; but the jewels 
of instruction, influence, and sympathy should be preserved, 
not lost, in its keeping. ‘‘ Cultivating the intellect to the 
neglect of the moral nature’’ is a favorite expression with a 
certain class of critics who argue against mental development, 
a priori. Such would assume that trained dogs were educated 
creatures; would call Chinese foot-binding an exercise, pro- 
nounce Tanner a professor of gastronomy, and Simeon Stylites 
agymnast. Cu!tivating the intellect without favorably influ- 
encing the moral nature involves a contradiction; the intel- 
lectual powers and moral sentiments are but companion-keys 
of the same instrument, that need only to be struck in unison 
to fill the world with harmony. Paul spoke of 


THE FOLLY OF PREACHING. 

Children do not believe in preaching or in a preaching teacher. 
The speaker related his experience of a teacher who set aside 
half-an-hour a day for a moral lecture, and succeeding in 
that time in undoing nearly all the good that his other and 
legitimate teaching had accomplished. Quiet suggestion, firm 
decision, and personal excellence are more effective than 
preaching. The plan should be to check insubordination be- 
fore the thought of it has taken form. Closet-conned #id 
primer-planned systems of moral instruction generally serve to 
illustrate the contrast between theory and practice. In enter- 
ing upon the business of teaching, fitness and devotion are es- 
sential qualifications. ‘That one has a sick mother, or is poor, 
or wants to rest, or desires to study for a profession, is no good 
card of introduction to the school-room in the capacity of 
teacher. Mr. Howland sympathized with the rule of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education forbidding corporal punishment. 
There is no such thing as inflicting personal chastisement 
without a subsequent feeling of regret and self-degradation. 
It is at most, even when it accomplishes its purpose, but a vic- 
tory of brute force, and its influence is as bad as its intention 
is frequently lost on the child. ‘Do you know why I whip?” 
a father once asked a child he had been punishing. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ 
replied the boy, ‘* because you are the biggest.”” The restless- 
ness of youth is no sure sign of depravity; all the phenome- 
nally-bad boys he had ever known were now useful members of 
society. A command is not a good form to use in securing 
obedience. Direct orders are for the prison and the barracks, 
not for the family or the school. In the last acommand should 
never be used except as a punishment. Teachers should not 
quibble as to the extent of their authority, or grasp at the pa- 
rental prerogative indicated by the law expression, in loco pa- 
rentis. The teacher’s authority inheres in his office, and its 
locus cannot be determined by the hocus-pocus of judicial de- 
cisions. It is not wise for teachers to essay to 


EXTEND THEIR AUTHORITY 
to the parental doorstep, or beyond it, though it is well that 


the teacher’s influence be felt all over the district; and of all 
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acts tending to injure the children in character and the school 
in reputation, it is well for the teacher to take cognizance. But 
the fact is that the claim that the teacher stands in loco paren- 
tis is usually advanced in defence of the right to maim, maul, 
and mangle. Much narrowness has grown up in our teachers’ 
methods from the practice of normal schools, in presenting a 
certain method and impressing it on their pupils that such is 
the way and the only way. As a rest from the contest with 
three score of little fragments of humanity during the hours 
of the school-day, there is nothing like a hobby. In this view 
of the hobby question, even spelling-reform is tolerable. The 
question of religious instruction need not trouble us while we 
have in our schools, as now constituted, the most efficient 
means of conserving morality. With the child, an education 
at the general expense was not a favor, but a right. The State 
is in duty bound to instruct the youth in the duties of citizen- 
ship which, in his subsequent life, it is so strenuous in oblig- 
ing him to fulfill. In conclusion, Mr. Howland spoke warmly 
of the constitution and prospects of the Institute of Educa- 
tion, and promised to do his share toward making it a suc- 
cess. He took his seat amid applause, and was followed by 
Messrs. Kirk and Slocum, who discussed the paper in a com- 
mendatory spirit. It was moved and carried that the secretary 
be instructed to take measures for its publication. It is to be 
hoped that the paper will see the light, andjreach the audi- 
ence it deserves, in the international review, EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
— The Maine Pedagogical Society wil hold a special meeting 
at the High-School building, Lewiston, Oct, 15 and 16, 1880. 
The following is the program: 


Friday, October 15. 
The wil be spent in schools of Lewiston and vicinity. 
2.45 p. m. — ussion ; subject, “The State of Education in Maine.” 


Practical points are to be presented by Messrs. Rounds, Corthell, Luce, 
G. T. Fletcher, Nelson Dingley, Jr., and others. 
7.30. — A paper j subject, “ The Employment of Teachers by School 
y W.J. 


er J. pps, Lewiston Schools, . Chase 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


Saturday, October 16. 

9.00 a. m.— Business meeting of the Society. 

9.30 a. m.—A paper ; “‘ How Mach and What Instruction shall be given 
in the Class-room?” by J. H. Hanson, Waterville Institute. Discussion 
to be Bowdoin College, and F. O. Stanley, Farm- 

ool. 


— Prof. Levi S. Burbank, whose obituary was publisht last 
week, received, in 1870, the honorary degre of A.M., from Colby 
University, Waterville. 

— The Maine editor of Taz JourNat was in error about the 
destruction of the barn belonging to the Colby University, in 
last week’s issue. The barn burned belonged to the seminary 
at Kent’s Hill. Colby had no barn. 

— The Pedagogical Society send their program for publica- 
tion, as abov. They do not seem to be “ exclusiv.”’ 

— The Portland High School has recently had an entire new 
set of Swasey’s celebrated blackboards, They are pronounct 
superior to any boards in Maine, 

— York county, on the second inst., organized a strong edu- 
cational association. Some fifty persons were present. A 
good degre of interest prevailed, and the following officers 
were elected : Wm. G. Lord, of Limington, president; Judge 
Samuel Chase, of Saco, vice-president; M. C. Smart, of Al- 
fred, secretary and treasurer; Rev. B. P. Snow of Alfred, Royal 
Gould of Biddeford, and Miss E. Moulton, of Biddeford, 
exegutiv committe. W. J. Corthell, of Gorham, gave an inter- 
esting addres on the “‘ Responsibility of the Teacher.’ The 
meeting adjourned, to meet in Biddeford Jan. 8, 1881. 

— Hon. N. A. Luce, State Supt. of Schools, is sending circu- 
lars to the Supt. School Committe of the various towns in 
Maine, requesting information in regard to supply, uni- 
formity or non-uniformity, and eost to pupils of text-books 
used. We hope that our efficient State Superintendent of 
Schools can devise some method of securing something like 
uniformity in school-books. Variety is the spice of life, but 
our country schools are altogether too well spiced. If the 
great State of Maine would adopt a standard in educational 
matters, and rigidly adhere to it in the future, parents would 
rise up and call the law-makers blessed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Phillips Academy, Exeter, begins its year with 219 stu- 
dents. The Northern States ar widely represented, while 
there ar several from Maryland, Washington, D.C., Missis- 
sippi, and one from Texas. Five are from China, and one 
from Armenia. Prof. A.C. Perkins begins his eighth year as 
principal, and has the same associates as last year. The acad- 
emy has quietly received, within the past year, another unso- 
licited gift of $5,000 from Mr. Winkley, of Philadelphia. 


VERMONT. 


— St. Johnsbury Academy has 190 students. Mr. Fuller, 
the principal, is giving a course of lectures on the antiquities 
of the Old World, and wil follow in another series on sculpture 
and painting, — the whole to continue through two years. 

— The State Normal School at Castleton has 90 pupils, be- 


sides a primary department. Prosperity seems always to at- 
tend the schools under the charge of Principal Judah Dana. 

— Middlebury College opens with a freshman clas of ten. 
Many changes hav been made, both in curriculum and build- 
ings. A prosperous year is anticipated. 

— The freshman clas at the University of Burlington num- 
ber 25, two of them ladies. 

— At Leland and Gray Seminary, Townshend, Misses J. N. 
Cirse, M. E. Allen, A. E. Barber, and G. 8. Eddy, had a public 
debate with Messrs. E. E. Gale, E. N. Ober, W. D. Howe, and 
B. Gillis, on the intellectual equality of the sexes. When the 
judges rendered a decision in favor of the ladies on merit of 
argument, the gentlemen challenged the ladies to another pub- 
lic debate, Oct. 27, amid much interest and cheers of the au- 
dience. 

— The educational meeting, held at the graded-school build- 
ing, Northfield, Tuesday, by State Superintendent Conant, as- 
sisted by the Rev. J. D. Emerson of Underhill, Professor Shaw, 
Superintendent Dole, and others, was not half as largely at- 
tended as it should hav been. The meeting was a good one, 


and it is really a pity that more of the parents of the village 
and town ar not actively interested in educational matters. 
The meeting organized by the choice of Professor Shaw as 
president, and Miss Bean as secretary. State Superintendent 
Conant opened with an interesting explanation of the decimal 
system. Professor Shaw spoke briefly upon geography, and 
was followed by the Rev. Mr. Emerson with an interesting 
paper upon attention. A question-box exercise closed the 
morning session. The exercises of the afternoon and evening 
were carried out substantially as given*upon the posters an- 
nouncing the meeting, and were quite interesting; and lack of 
space alone prevents our giving a detailed report. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The New-England Association of School Super- 
intendents wil hold the next semi-annual meeting in the rooms 
of the School Committe, on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, 


Oct. 29, 1880, at 9.15 o’clock, a.m. The program: 


9.15 to 9.30.—Opening exercises and preliminary busines. 

9.30 to 10.30.— Subject, “ What is the Most Satisfactory Division of 
Classes and ~ of Studies in Graded Schools?” Discussion 
introduced by W. W. Waterman, superintendent of schools, Taunton. 
10.30 to 11.30.—Resolved, That the State should make provision for the 
uniform examination of teachers for all grades of schools. Discussion 
introduced by O. B. Bruce, superintendent of schools, Lynn. 

11.30 a.m. to 1.00 p.m.—Report of the Committe on Correspondence; 
A. P. Stone, superintendent of schools, Springtield, chairman. Discus- 
sion of the report and of other topics. 

1.00 to 1.30.—Election of officers and general busines. 

All school superintendents in New England are cordially invited to be 
present, and to participate in the discussions. 

L. H. MARVEL, Secretary. 


— Miss Stockmann, late of Fall River, the accomplisht and 
successful teacher of the German language, has gone to 
Bridgeport, Conn., to take the position of German professor 
in Hillside Seminary. 

— Moses Merrill, A.M., principal of Boston Latin School, 
received the honorary degre of Ph.D. from Amherst College at 
its lastcommencement. ‘Dr. Merrill’’ sounds wel, and is wel. 
—A.P. Marble was unanimously reélected superintendent 
of schools at Worcester, at the last meeting of the School 
Board, and his salary and allowance for travel fixed at $2,675 
perannum. The 134th monthly report of Mr. Marble states 
that there ar, in the city, 193 school-rooms and 204 teachers, 
the number of scholars being 8,917, — an increase of 762 since 
1879, against an increase of 248 from 1878 to 1879. The schools 
were all reported as ful, some being too ful, as some of the 
buildings contain pupils enough for another school. 

— The next meeting of the Educational Council of Essex 
County wil be held at Lynn (room 11, Cobbet School, Franklin 
street, near City Hall) on Wednesday, Oct. 20, at 2.30 p. m. 
The topics for consideration ar: (1) The best organization for 
town and city schools, for the benefit of the many who fail to 
complete the common-school course; (2) Use of text-books in 
primary schools,—when and how ? 

— The Worcester County Teachers’ Association wil hold its 
second meeting of 1880 at the City Hall, Fitchburg, on Satur- 


day, Oct. 16, 1880. The program: 


9.30 a. oes exercises. 

9.45.—* Oral ng: Its Faults and Their Remedies;” by Mr. L. W. 
Russell, Providence, R.1I. Discussion. 

11.00.—* The Proper Way of Teaching Zotlogy;” by Prof. Edward L. 
Morse, Salem. Discussion. 

2.00 p. m.— Busines meeting. 

2.15.—* What Boys Ought to Know;”’ by Dr. Chas. O. Thompson, Wor- 
cester. Discussion. 

3.30.—* Education Many-sided;’’ by Dr. Albert P. Marble, Worcester. 
Discussion. 


— The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Plymouth Co. 
Teachers’ Association wil be held in Pilgrim Congregational 
Chureh, Duxbury, Friday, October 22, 1880. The program: 


9.45 a. m.—Organization and preliminary busines. 
10.00.—- Report of Committe on Course of Stady for the Schools of 
Plymouth County; by A. G. Boyden, principal of Normal School, 


Bridgewater. 
: “To what Extent Should Oral Instruction Supersede 


11.00,— 
the Use of Text-Books?” by Miss Lizzie A. Kingman, Brockton. 


1.30 gery = “How can Character be Symmetrically Devel- 
oped Miss Hyde, principal of State Normal y 
n, 

30.—Paper: Nature-Studies in the Common Schools; by George H. 


7.30.—Lecta perintendent of schools, Worcester 
re . Marble, su Ww 
readings by J. J. Hayes, Bridgewater. : 

The citizens of Duxbury offered fre A to all 
friends of education who may nd the convention, to which teachers, 
school committees, and others interested wil please consider themselves 
co invited. Fre return tickets wil be furnisht over the Old Colony 


railr and its branches to the station from which one ful fare has been 
paid. J. O. President. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Professor Fletcher, of Boston, has been employed to in- 
struct the junior and sophomore classes of Brown University 
in elocution, so as to relieve the over-crowded department of 
Professor Bancroft. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Hillside Seminary, Bridgeport, opens with most flatter- 
ing prospects for the coming year. It has several excellent 
additions to its already efficient corps of teachers. This sem- 
inary has won for itself a deservedly high position among the 
boarding-schools of the State. . 

— The Rev. W. T. Brooks, of West Haven, has accepted the 
position of president of the Collegiate Institute at Austin, 
Texas, and wil begin his work the first of November. 

— A very interesting and profitable institute was held at 
Westerley, R.I., under the joint management of Secretary 
Northrop of Connecticut, and Supt. St&kwell of Rhode Island. 
Westerley is in Rhode Island, and separated from Paugatuck, 
in Connecticut by the smal! river of the same name, so that 
the members of the institute are from the two States. Part of 


the sessions were on the Rhode Island side, any part on the 
Connecticut side. The sessions were commenct by Secreta 
Northrop with a degre of promptnes worthy of praise. Of all 
persons, teachers should be models of punctuality, and the ex! 
ample set by tbe managers of this institute cannot fail of ex- 
erting a good influence. A very able corps of lecturers and 
teachers was engaged, and those in attendance were highly 
privileged and profited. On the first evening of the session, 
Colonel Sprague, of Boston, gave an admirable lecture toa 
large audience. His subject was, ‘ Riches, and what Consti- 
tutes True Riches in a Community.’”’ He was listened tu 
throughout with closest attention and deepest interest. It is 
very seldom that so good and instructiv a lecture is given in 
any of our best courses of lyceum lectures. Both in matter 
and manner of delivery the lecture was worthy of the highest 
raise. 

, Among others present were Professor Sumner, of New 
Haven ; Professor Carleton, of New Britain; Professors 
Greene, Bailey, and Greenough, of Providence ; Professor 
Niles, of Boston; Miss Bush, of the Connecticut Normal 
School; and Miss Deming, of the Rhode Island Normal 
School ; and Mr. Adams, principal of the high school, and 
Supt. of the Schools of Westerley. Messrs. Stockwell and 
Northrop both gave interesting exercises, and merited the 
thanks of all present for the excellent ‘bil of fare” pro- 
vided. The program was wel planned and wel “carried out.” 
The people of Westerley and Paugatuck provided liberally for 
those in attendance. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa made comparatively few changes as to the principals 
for the current year, but on the contrary retains the former 
ones in their respective places, at increased salaries; two 
considerations that speak well for advancement in educational 
interests. 


Missouri, — Drury College, at Springfield, has this yeara 
freshman class, including ladies, of thirty-four. One member 
of the class was lately a salesman in the store of the Economy 
Company in that city. The library nowcontains nearly 11,000 
volumes and 6,000 pamphlets, including duplicates in both cases. 
Valuable pee an for illustration in physiology and mental 
physiology has recently been added. Mr. Marquand, of Connec- 
ticut, contributes $5,000 toward the erection of a much-needed 
chapel, and Mrs. Stone, of Malden, Mass., adds an equal sum for 
the same purpose. The Boston Public Library again comes to 
the help of this Southwestern school in the gift of a vast 
weight of miscellaneous pane for the library. The col- 
lege greatly needs a library building, as the rooms where its 
books are now stored are far too small for present use, and are, 
besides, illy fitted for the use to which they are put. 

MicHIGAN. — The Michigan Military Academy, at Orchard 
Lake, entered upon its fourth year Sept. 15, with an attend 
ance of 80 cadets. Although young, the institution ranks 
among the first military schools of the country, while the thor- 
oughness of its academic-work is attested by the admission of 
its 'graduates to Michigan University without examination. 
From the first the aim has been to secure efficiency in English 
and mathematics, and the large patronage of business-men 
shows that these efforts have been appreciated. The superin- 
tendency of the school is still in the hands of its founder, Col. 
J. 8. Rogers, who has few equals in the management of boys. 
In the military department Col, Rogers is assisted by Capt. R. 
Catlin, quartermaster, and Lieut. G. R. Cecil, U. S. A., com- 
mandant of cadets. The academic staff is as follows: W. H4 
Butts, Michigan University; F. E. Clark, Albion College and 
ate University; H. J. Rice, Cornell and Johns Hopkins; 
C. G, Miller, University of Copenhagen; and W. H. Scott, 
Oberlin College. 


Minvyesora. — Prof. C. C. Curtiss, president of Curtiss’s 
Business College, has been engaged to give instruction in pen- 
manship to the teachers of the public schools of Minneapolis, 
at a salary of $300 a year. 

There were enrolled in the public schools of St. Paul, pt 
the month of September, 3,603 pupils. Many of the schoo 
buildings are over-crowded, and the demand is for more ac- 
commodation. 

In the Red Wing public schools the September enrollmen 
was ony more than the same period last year. 

Rev. J. W. Hancock, county superintendent, Goodhue 
county, has examined 49 teachers. To 19 he granted second- 
grade certificates; to 16, third-grade, and 14 were rejected. 


HorsForp’s Acip Arts relieves mental and physical 
exhaustion, and gives vigor and renewed s to the hu- 
man system when w: by overw 
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Oct, 14, 1880. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In giving drawing-lessons, teachers in many 
cases have found the cards or books required 
to be used so dull and uninteresting to the pu- 
pils, that it is with much difficulty that they 
can induce them to give them proper attention. 
The case would be different if the scholars 


were provided with first-class blackboards, 
such as J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, 
makes. With his smooth, well-finished boards, 
pupils love to use the crayon, and drawing be- 
comes to them a delight. 


WE invite attention to the card of L. Alonzo 
Butterfield’s School of Vocal Physiology, which 
was established in 1872 by Prof. Alex. Graham 
Bell. Mr. Butterfield is regarded as the most 
successful teacher of visible speech in the 
world. He treats persons afflicted with stam- 


mering, and has relieved hundreds. Every- 
thing bearing upon Voice Culture is scientif- 
ically taught by him. His present address is 
131 Charles street, Boston, where he removed 
from Joy street. Send to him for circulars, 


WE learn that Dixon’s Pencils are more used 
in the schools of New England than all others 
combined. If this is true, it shows that school 
officers and teachers feel the importance of fur- 
nishing the best kind of supplies. Our advice 


to school committees, superintendents, and 
teachers in all the States, is to follow the good 
example set them in this regard ‘‘ Down East.’’ 
Examine the card on the first page of our pres- 
ent issue. 


Ir you are sick, Kidney-Wort will save you 
more doctor’s bills than any other medicine 


known. Acting with specific energy on the 
kidneys and liver, it cures the worst diseases 
caused by their derangement. Use it at once. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Macaulay’s Work; five vols., cloth, 
library style. A First Italian Course; containing a 
grammar, delectus, and exercise-book, with vocabula- 
ries, on the plan of Dr. W. Smith’s “ Principia Latina.” 
A Year of Wreck; a true story; by a victim; cl. New 
Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail; by A. A. Hayes, Jr., 
A.M.; illus. Historical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages: Venice, Siena, Florence; by C. E. 
Norton. Franklin ° Lib.: — Just as I Am: a novel; 
by Miss M. E. Braddon: 15 cts. A Sailor’s Sweetheart : 
an account of the wreck of the sailing ship “ Walder- 
share;”’ 15c. itta; by Berthold Auerbach; trans- 
lated by Clara Bell; Leisure Hours Series; $1.00. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co 
Good Government : of Peter Coo to all 
legislators, editors, ete. New York: J J. Little & Co. 
ricks Without Straw: a novel; by Albion W. Tour- 
f° LL.D.; 12mo, cloth; $1.50. New York: Fords, 
Happy Day Schools and the by R. 
lappy Songs; for an © Home; 
8. Thain and C. H. Scott. Chicago: T. Kane & Co. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible —— Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c, For information address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 260 22 (1) 


. E. Murdoch Baxter. and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. ; 186 
Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
24 A. Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
PROF. MOSES T. BROWN 


STUDENTS. = ELOCUTION 


AT THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
On and after Oct. 1. tf 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
student of higher English. Fall Term opens 
tober 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

chers’ Course for those only who have 
Teachers. 
Coll lars, wil) 
be seme full particulars, 
176 ADA L. HOWARD, 


NEW-ENGLAND 


SCHOOL AND AMATEUR DRAMAS, 
Best collection published.... ... Price, 15 cts. each. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Pinckney’s Agency s Schools = Teachers 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR TABLEAUX. 
A choice collection, classical and comic... ... 25 cta. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES, 
Short and spicy, for boys and girls. Two numbers 
ready. Per number...............+... 25 
SCRAP-BOOK RECITATION SERIES, 
Latest! Freshest! Best! Two numbers; each, 25 cts. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
QUESTIONS. Just the thing for class-drill, 
reviews, and examinations. 
Arithmetic, 1000 questions and problems... ..25 cts. 
Geography, 1000 25 cts. 
HOURS OF RECREATION. 
A monthly magazine for teachers, students, and 
cy folks; spicy, pointed, and interesting. Con- 
ns choice readings, dialogues, etc. Per y’r, 50c. 
Full descriptive catalogue free. 
Address, T. 8. DENISON, 
290 tf eow 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


ON A NEW PLAN. 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE. 


Authorized Scholars’ Edition, fine heavy paper, wide 
margins, printed from the original plates (not photo- 
graphed copies), Every word alphabetized, arranged 
under its own Hebrew or Greek, giving literal mean- 
ing. pronunciation, latest antiquities, and geography of 
Palestine Exploration, etc. Sur Cruden by 118,- 
000 references. Price, cloth, $3.00. If Bey, add 88 

I. K, FUNK & CO 


cents, Circulars free. Se 
290 10 and 12 Dey Street, N.Y. 


Pointed Expressions 
CONCERNING 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES, 


“A masterpiece.” 

“ Particularly good.” 

“Singular felicity.” 

*Incomparably good.” 

Absolutely without a rival.’’ 

** I cannot speak too highly of it.” 

“ Its suggestiveness is wonderful.” 

“A remarkably fine piece of work.” 

“ All praise would seem superfluous.” 

“A masterly exhibition of Latin syntax.” 

“ A monument of scholarly taste and tact.”’ 

“ Singularly clear, striking, and original.” 

“ While all is scholarly, everything is clear.” 

‘‘ A decided improvement on anything published.”’ 
“The Syntax of Gildersleeve is a mine of wealth.” 
“ With no other series have I been so successful.” 


The above are actual terms of 
taken from the letters and testimon 
plished teachers who have tested the q 
celebrated books. 

Samples mailed: Primer, .........-..$ .65 

Reader, .......... 
Exercise Book,..... -70 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
287 4 


19 Murray St., New York. 


and approval 
accom- 
of these 


AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
ing) ; 15 co 
Single copies, EWENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

2. ante Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and Rents Schoo! Properties. 

4. Furnishes Oircalars and gives Information of 

the best Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College Direc a 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING, 
290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is Fae in the Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho ic Hospi- 
tals. Sprin Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter te are free (except for ex- 
nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
urther information address RACHEL L. BoODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila, 2662 eow 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
( Woman’s Education Association.) 


The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 1881. The ex- 
amination will be the same as that for entrance to the 
College, but .ny candidate may substitute French and 
German for Greek. For information address 

SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S ED. A8s00., 

288 c 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


An experienced Teacher who has some 
$3000 to invest in School Furniture, &c., 
which will secure to him a WHOLE in- 
terest in one of the best known and most 
popular Ladies Seminaries in the Nation, 
and also the good-will, codperation, and 
constant aid of its present principal. 


Apply to T. W. BickneE.t, 
16 Hawley Street, 
288 tt Boston, Mass. 


PLANT 


Hyacinths, 
Tulips, 
Crocus, 


FOR SPRING FLOWERS 


My Fall Importations of 300,000 Bulbs are now 
now at hand. I offer Hyacinths at $8, $10, and $12 per 
hundred ; Tulips at $2 and $3 per hundred ; Crocus at 
50 cents, $1, and $2 per hundred, or any number at the 
same rate, With liberal discounts on large quantities. 
Send for our 40-page Catalogue of varieties. 


B. WELLS, 
18 Hawley Boston. 


With Independent Shelves Adjustable to Books of any Height. 


Agents Wanted. 


The Johnson Revolving Book-Case. 


An Elegant Present 


INVALUABLE TO 


Lawyers, Clergymen, 
Editors, Physicians, 
Merchants, Teachers, 
Bankers, Students, 
And all who read books. 
CHEAPEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 


Made of iron, beautifully ornamented. Cannot warp 
nor shrink. Durable and convenient. A novel and 
handsome article of furniture. Shelves 16 inches square; 
each will hold a set of Appleton’s Cyclopedia. Holds 
more books in less space than any other device. Rotates 
at a finger’s touch. Two sizes for table, three sizes for 
floor. Send for descriptive price-list. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


School Furnishers, and Dealers in everything in the 
Book ahd Stationery line, 


Headquarters for all School Supplies, 
19 BOND ST,, NEW YORK. 


Send 25 cents for 
of ucational and useful 


our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with over 300 pe 
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All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, School«, Colle- 
ae*,—for any department of instruction, low 
or bigh,-shout see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOoD TEACHERS seckin 
should have Application-form. 8 atled for 


postage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
30 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families h Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J, YOUNG, 


900 x (15 an Colon Squares Now York. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau 


Is indorsed by leading educators, and monn | patron- 
ized by school officers. Has unsurpassed facilities. 
Makes no Garere to employers. 
Well-qualified Teachers desiring positions should 
send stamp for application-form. 
Address B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Penn, 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 


“ ii. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 
ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
TV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 (1) 924 St., Philadelphia. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ Oil Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
e™ Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Mavufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 
BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Editien, Enlarged. 


CTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON Ny 
an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


27 


$5 t0 $20 & Me. 
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Vol. XII.—No. 15. 


EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 

True Faith of Our Forefathers. - - ms 
Practice of Medicine. - - 
Tumors of Mammary Gland. 

on rt - - - 
Homeopathic Dr - - 
Twenty-five Rem in Intermittent Fever. - 

Modern Scottish Pulpit. - - 
Life of Thomas Guthrie. - 


of 
Bricks Without Straw. - - 
Just as I Am. Franklin 84. Lib., No. M4, . 
Wheat Culture. - 
Two of the Name. - - - - - 
Write Your Own Stories. - - - 


New and Ol. = = e 
What is Faith? - - 
State Tables ath edition. - 
Der Humorist. 


Select Works of Bagar A. Poe. Household Edition. 
Directory of Charitable Organizations of Boston. 
War-ships and Navies. - - - 
History of the Flag of the United States. - - 
Homes of our Forefathers. 3d edition. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
- Am News Co $0.75, $1 25 
Bartholow D Appleton & Co 5.00, 6 00 
Gross 2 50 
Legg * bed 6.00, 7 00 
- Witmer Ernst Beaser & Bro 25 
Beale Presley Blakiston 150 
- Heinigke Boericke & Tafel 3 50 
Wilson 40 
- Hardin Jobn Burns 50 
Robert Carter & Bros 1 = 

“ 
Griffith Central Book Concern 1 50 
e “ “ 1 00 
Kin Chi News Co 75 
« Eggleston Wm 5 00 
Tour Fords, 44 & Hulbert 1 50 
ion Harper & 15 
Curtiss Orange J add & & Co 50 
- Juan Lewis 5 
D Lothrop & Co 50 
Austen New York News Co 20 
Ingelow “ 20 
- Thackera: os 10 
Perkins James R Osgood & Co 50 

Potter” 

Pott, Young & Co 
Stafford DC Pratt 3 00 
- Erlenkitter J H Tamsen 50 
W J Widdleton 2 00 
- A Williams & Co 50 
Kin “ 7 00 
- Preble “ 6 00 
Whitefield “ 5 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A or E1ent Pounps Forty-FIve 
Days.—** About forty-five days ago,’’ writes 
@ gentleman from Mississippi, ‘‘ I began the 
Oxygen Treatment, and, as regards the effects 
of it, with a grateful heart I can say that it has 
proved wonderfully efficacious, even surpassing 
my most sanguine expectations. My lungs 
have been much developed, breathing capacity 
increased, and the cough, which was at times 
hard and laborious, has almost away. 
My general health has much improved,—feel 
more life-like and energetic, having gained 


eight pounds in forty-five days.’’ Our Treatise 
on *“‘ Compound Oxygen,”’ which tells all about 
this remarkable remedy, is sent free. Address 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue new books announced in our present 
issue, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
should attract the attention of every reader of 
good literature. The new Cambridge edition 
of Longfellow’s works, revised and completed 
to 1880, comprise in poetry all of the au- 
thor’s poems published up to 1880, including 
Christus.” They come in four beautiful 
volumes, with a fine portrait. The prose 
works are in two volumes. This is the best 
edition for libraries ever issued ; the type is 
large, the binding substantial and beautiful, 
like the literature it contains. Charles Eliot 
Norton’s Notes of Travel and Study in Italy is 
a book of rare worth, and should be read by 
every educator. Edward Clarence Stedman’s 
biographical and critical essay on Edgar Allan 
Poe is a little volume of great beauty, as is also 
Bret Harte’s poem in diamond edition, for 
the price of $1.00. Good books are a perpet- 
ual delight, and as the reading season is at 
hand, all should send for Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s catalogue, and select the best works 
known in American literature, which they 
publish for purchase. 


We take pleasure in in introducing to our sci- 
entific readers the old and well-known firm, |, 
Benjamin Pike’s Son & Co., Opticians, 930 
Broadway, New York, whose card appears in 
Tue JouRNAL of this week. They make and 
sell all kinds of Optical Instruments, of the very 
best workmanship and styles. The Profes- 
sional Microscope, a cut of which appears in 
their announcement, is of their own make, and 
is said to equal anything students can use in 
their work. It has a steady, firm stand and 
fine adjustment, two eye-pieces, 3-4 and 1-5 
inch Wales objects, forceps. book, etc., inclosed 
in a fine mahogany case, with lock and drawer; 
for the low price of $50; former price, $100. 
ieee deal in the best goods only. Send to 

, a8 above, for illustrated catalogue and 
ist. Their goods can be relied upon as 
peer! jnst as they represent them. 


WE desire to ask all of our readers to notice 
the attractive cut of Johnson’s Revolving 
Book-case in the card of Baker, Pratt & Co., 
19 Bond street, New York. If you want one 
of the most convenient articles for the home 
or school library ever invented, get one of 
these iron book-cases. We have two of them 
in our li , and find them the most conven- 
ient devices for reference and other books we 
have ever used. They are not only useful, but 
highly ornamental,—make the best kind ‘of a 
pedestal for one of Rogers’s ae or any 
other heavy ornament. They occupy but little 


room, are easily moved, and hold more books 
than any other device that requires so little 
space in a room or upon the desk. They come 
in several sizes, all beautifully adorned, and at 
reasonable prices. Send to Baker, Pratt & Co. 


for an illustrated descriptive circular, with | 


prices. 


Now is the time to plant your bulbs for 
spring flowers. B. T. Wells, 18 Hawley street, 
Boston, has imported 300,000 Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, Crocuses, and other rare bulbs, which he 
is ready to sell. See his announcement in this 
issue of THe JouRNAL. We have had our 
supply for some years of Mr. Wells, and they 
have always proved to be of the rarest varie- 
ties, and exactly as he represented them. Send 
for his forty-page catalogue. 


Our friends who are re interested in securing 
good reading for boys and girls should notice 
the announcement of Henry A. Sumner & Co., 
Chicago, of a new book by Mrs. Jane Eggle- 
ston Zimmerman, entitled Gray Heads on 
Green Shoulders, It is said to be a book of 


rare excellence. They also announce The 
Life of Christ, by Rev. James Stalker; Dec- 
lamations and Dialogues, by Rev. J H. Gil- 
more, to be ready Oct. 25. The Street Singer, 
a poem by C. Daniell, editor of Church’s 
Musical Monitor, and an elegant devotional 
work by Rev. D. é. Eddy, D.D., entitled Wait- 
ing at the Cross. All the books of this enter- 
sine young Western firm are elegantly 
und, many of them with artistic illustra- 
tions and in attractive style. Send to them 
for complete list of publications, with price. 


MCALLISTER, optician, 49 Nassau street, 
New York, makes Magic Lanterns and stereop- 
ticons of all kinds and prices. For public ex- 
hibitions, evening entertainments, and class 
demonstrations, these instruments are une- 


qualed. He furnishs also, lanterns for col- 
leges, day schools, Sunday schools, and home 
amusement. A full assortment of upright lan- 
terns, oxyhydrogen lights, microscopic attach- 
ments, etc., and a large line of scientific illus- 
trations, constantly on hand and made to order, 
At this season of the year teachers, clergymen, 
and professional men will find pleasant and 
profitable in giving public enter- 
tainments with a magi 4 tern and a good 
assortment of intevesting views. Send for 
his illustrated 74-page catalog ; enclose stamp 


for postage. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
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A TREATISE 


—ONn— 


The Law of Public Schools. 


By FINLEY BURKE, 
Counsellor at Law. 
For Lewpem, School Officers, Teachers, Institute In- 
structors, and all others interested in our public schools, 
~~ cloth. Price, postage paid, $1.00, 


A. s. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 Williams St., New York, 
General Agent for New England, 
mM, CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Library of 


Universal Knowledge. 


oc! ove 
brevier type, on superior paper, an yan elegan 


complete, about 10 per cent more than Appleton’s and 20 


per eent more 
th ral reader, it is far superior to either of them, its cost is but a fraction of their 
and are October 1, and will follow least two each month, the entire 


per volume, 21 cents. It has been our custom in poovions -_ 


work being completed b April, eT and probably sooner. Price per volume, in cloth, $1; in half Russia, $io. 


fodiens to offer special special inducements to + whose orders are 800) 


Octo er ceived, In pursuance of that policy, on or before October 31 only, we will rensive 


orders, with cash, for the set of 15 ene + complete for the nominal price of of 


$10 for the edition in cloth, and $15.00 


he price during November w advanced to $10.50 and $15.75, and a fur- 


asia, gilt top. 
for the edition tn half Ru month ti the work is completed. It is not supposed that the mass of those who will 


ther advance will be made eac 
in time become purchasers of the Encyclopedia wil 
to do, though most of them do 


friends of 
oe and does what it — —— to do, will be glad to save $5.00 by investi 
ies 


uently best 
tienes ts 


ill make payment in advance as they now have the opportunity 
for their newspapers and magazines a full year in advance—but the old, tri 
on, who know t the American Book Rxchange always accomplishes what it 
10.00 and get the earliest and 
ed in this country, even at ten 


when the set is complete. 


e Literary Revolu 


rinted co the largest ons best Encyclopeedia ever published 
umes wi ill be oe as may be directed, as as they are issued, or 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


As 
American 
from very clear non 
| paper, wide ma 

ber |,and volume 15 will be 
during the month of October, the 15 volumes cony 
Russia, gilt top. 


‘ibe additions to Chambers’s Bacreeandee ‘about 15,000 to 
ore ofthe flew 


rei f the Library of Universal Knowledge, we issue Chambers’s Paezetepndin epee , without the 
can additions, Complete in in 16 volumes I6mo, In this. style it is rom new el lates made 


il type. Price, Acme ition, cloth, $7.50; Aldus ed el heav- 
ns), sia, gilt $7.0 


$15.00. In this style 14 volumes are ed Octo- 
completing the work. To those 
7.00 for the cloth, $14.00 for the 


During November the price will be advanced Soh te ei: $7.25, ah A Ht} for the set. 


American Additions: 


four volumes of to American 
four volumes of to 1000 octavo 


of Knowledge, will also be 


price being $1.00 per volume in cloth, in rapidly gilt the’ wh per volume, 
1 Son Votaine Prin be be Foady in October, and other volumes will follow as rapid whole being 


by 1881, and proba 
the cloth, $4 

pensable by all owners of Chambers’s, A 
of the Library of 


{Chambe of Universal Knowledge, | 15 vols., $15.00. 
a 


Pp for the set of four volumes 7 r only, net, $2.65 for 
the half Russia, top. “The of American Additions wif be fou found well-nigh indis- 
's, Johnson’s and 
Universal Knowledge, from 5 it is compiled. 


Standard Books. 


Karl o Queer Land, illus., 50 cents. 
rary of Modern Classics, 40 cents, 


15 Acme 
mbers’s Encyclopeedia, 15 vo! , $7. iotism, 50 cen‘ 


i Enc clopsedia, 4) American 
‘wae. options 4 Taine’s History of English Li iterature, 60 cents, 


Milman’ 's Rome, 5 vols., $2.00. 
Macaulay’s History of England 5 ‘$1.25. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 ce 

Macaulay’s Essa; 


Cecil’s Books of Natural History, $1. 

Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 17 ooxite. 

Sayi ngs, by author of Sparrowgrass Papers, 80 cents, 
emans’ Poeti orks, 


sand Poems, 3 —_ $1.80. Mrs. 60 
Chambers’s Cyclo lopedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vols, $2. K itto’s Cyclopeedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, $ vois., "aes 50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ ist, 60 cen 

*Youn Ei s Bible Concordance, 311,000 retereinces, $2. 
some i 


ry of England, 4 vols. Rollin’s Ancient mune? Se $1.75. 


Smith’s Dictionary of ble, 560 cents. 

Works of Flavius $1:50. 

Comic History of U. 8., Hopkins, illus., 60 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents. 


and 50 cents. 
Health f ae Wo Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 30 or 
30 to 


rary of  Biog raphy), vols, 40 om 


, 30 cents. 


Fables, Asop, 
Silton’s Cc omplete Poetical Works, 40 cents, Library M — volumes, 60 cents, 
*Shakespeare’s Complete Works, $1.50. Leaves from tae of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary Kepublican Manual, 1880, 50 cents. 


Works of Virgil, translated by Desten, 30 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, by 
Adventures of Don Quixote, cen 


Homer’s Iliad, translated by Pope, 30 cents. 
Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Pope, 30 cents, 


Jcott’s Iv: oe, BO cents. 


Arabian Ni ights illus., 40 cents. Bulwer" s Last Da -. Pom i, Taylor, 30 
conta, 


Bunyan’s 
Robinson Crosoe, illus., 


fhe Cure of Paraly: 


igrim’s Progr ti cents. 
| ce = *Froissart’s Chronicles, ilius., $1.50, 
*The Light of Asia, 26 cents. 


cen 
Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels, illus., 40 cents, Arnold, 
and Ballads, by E. 


editions and fine bindings at hi 
sent 


T. Alden, illus., "50 cents. 


tho chove bound If b: mall, extra. Most of the books are also published in fine 
one on : rices. Rooks in press; (t) some but not all vols, issued. 


with 
free on request. fem by seek ¢ draft, money order, letter or by Express, Fractions of one 


dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MAnacer. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


Tribune Building, New York. 
Boston, H, L. Hasti 


‘hadwick; in’ smaller towns, the leading aoe Agen for 
be ho 


Eager & Co,; Chicago, Alden & ( 
ham, Curtiss & ral terms to clubs where the 


Welch, San Francisco, Li 


H. H. 


TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 


10 cts. per lb.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples. 
A FULL assortment of Dixon's Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 


to Teachers. 
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H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
ka Please mention Journal of Education. 


THE NEW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 
A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 


THE STYLOCGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 
290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Beat Known. 


HOPE':: DEAF 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in ition 
axe able. All Con- 

ion and even whispers heard distinct! We re- 
for descriptive. circular, 


Corner bth £ Qa, 0. 


RITING 


called to our DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS ALPHA 


Office 


by those them add. be 


use. Call or send for sample. A 


DvustTLeEss ERASERS ; samples of 
both b mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, Pha PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, 
Bond Street, NEW YORK. 264 


A GREAT OFFE 


THiS MONTH!!! 


GEORGE KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTOR ER 
29 Hawley Street, 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, rv’, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEA 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HORACE WATERS & CO. Manufacturers 
_and Dealers, 826 Broadway, "New Yerk. 


or cireular and pricelist) Reversible Writing patented ) 
tor DECORATION of DAY BUN-| the best. Look for 272 tt 


SILK BANNERS ise 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ax 


all 
Class-book of Oratory. - - 
Prison Life in Dixie. - ° 
4 
| Sense and Sensibility. Seaside Library, No. 836. 
From an Island. Seaside Library, No. 838. “ 
Con sional Vote-map of the United States. - 
| ~ 
| 
j 
? 
- ~ 
| 4 
The 
| | | 
| 
| 
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The Method with Varidims,! Agents Wanted. 
emics, BARGAINS IN BOOKS, <==] tor tenching WANTED 


Normal Schools, Acad 


~~ ©@LLEGES. Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 16 vols.: C By G. C. FISHER, Supt. a7 Schools, Dover, N.H. 
ppleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sh 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and| $7; Half-mor., $9; Half-russia, $106. Price, 30 cents. reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. vale; $36; Halt mor., $42. Brit- Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., ‘om, town, and city, for 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both | Half-russia, $8.50: American dition 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. | “THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 
sexes. Four courses of study. Ja8.W. STRONG, Pres.| vol-; Sheep, $5; Half-calf,$6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, FEW R 
Y CAREY BAIRD CO., a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 


Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sh 4 


alf-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhan Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, | great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 


R COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both | §27 
p 68 gentiem pply - J. MORRISON, | sets of these works furnished at 
dent. 219 "| prices. Liberal discounts on 9; | D:D: This volume is designed to place at immediate 
SLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. | "*- Correspondence solicited. Carey’s Miscel. Papers on the Currency, etc.-... 2.50 | °°™™2nd every important thought which the greatest 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, NE YORK & LONDON BOOK Co@.,| Carey’s Principles of Social Science 3 vols 10.00 | of English poets has given to the world. 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK Carey’s Unity of Law. 8vo ° vee BUY , 
Carey's Past, Present, and Pature, évo It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
____ PROFESSIONAL. CHAS. DESILVER Carey’s Harmony of Interests: Agricultural, | | *%J¢¢ts, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
PAHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth & SONS, Rider's Memoir ar Henry 0. Car | Maat Ser the aso of all 
College, Liberal Rdweation on scien tna 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of cary 0. Carey. Svo 15 | Just published. A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 
a . E. U ver, N. H. 
Address Hanover, | Interlinear Classics. J. L. HAMMETT B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
283 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. “ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 37 and 39 Brattle Street, Beston 


R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. | scraping together so much miserable Latin and G 
fully | SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG.| "HE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 


oo as might be learned otherwise easil d delightfu boo 

OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. |in one year”. Mitton, LISH LITERATURE. By Cou, HOMER is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
b w n by his 

e 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special| Virgil, Cesar, H B. Sp 
» Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- RAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
meg or circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT,| yenal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel School, Boston. Gen. Hancock 1. 'W. FORNEY a 


c., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | John, and X hon’s Anabas! 
Wm, "Boston Univ, on’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in | ®uthor of national fame), highly endorsed Gen. 
arren, Pres Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ;| use in some of the best colleges and high schools. In- | Mamceck, the party / s,and press; and iLife of 


adapted to the Interlinear by his comrade-in- 
Gen. Garfield sntpervonai 


ries of Classi 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK,| sit other systems. Price, $1.50. es, and t0| troduction price, $1.50. 


rma | Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
. C. L. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St 

address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, Speakers, Pinnock’s School Hisiortes, Lord’s School] 200), Copies BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrit trong 
RCESTER yeas INST. of Industrial Science, | Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc, endorsed. Roth oficial ond 
Address Prof. C. O. THOmPsON, Worcester, Mass. a Sample pages ¥ Iuterlineare free. Send for The large advance orders ing beyond precedent. Over 10,000 per week. Agents 4 
0s grad egree 0 received for money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. { 


Faanors WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. as KNIGHY, :ADAMS+5 +00. E. P. ROE’S NEW NOVEL 
14 Milk St., Boston, “A DAY OF FATE,” 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
Select School for Young Ladies. 
$300 Add 


a Year. rees 
23h #$Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
aw We carry the largest stock of School 


carry the sale of his stories to 
a total of over 
200,000 Volumes. 


Maury’s Geographies 


BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinati in style 

language, endorsed by phyeicinee 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Tius- 
trated. Extraordi inducements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Address C#A8. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 and College Text-books to be found in New 
MAPLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mase. | Besntital England. A full line of Blank Books and Wall M aps 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta-| Stationery, adapted to every want. Special ? opus Living 7 POUSHTS. 
- discounts to Teachers and School Boards. | 4n Original and Select Series, Charming in Style,) Se 
in Material, a la, lapted to on of over 1 selections se and 
Letence,| Correspondence solicited. ADpasss 4s Anovs Schools of all Grades. Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
M OnouTT, A.M., pal. 12 The most satisfactory results have everywhere fol- to int ~ 
NORMAL SCHOOLS STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. innumerable and most gratify- derstand extra 
exrciuswe ton, tor or rms 4 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | Stiet’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......$13 00) Specimens mailed for,— territory, address ENRY J. JOHNSON, . 
For or information, address, at New | Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 First Lessons, ... 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 | Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo............ - 300 Weald We Live eee | 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | Momiletic per yous, 2 00 Physical, WESTERN AND MIDDLE - STATES 
ext entrance examination ber 9, 1880. Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, EDUCATORS. 
55 az Address BE. H. USSELL, Principal. 269 37 Park Row, New York City. . Full informatien about introduction or supply given a 
° : y UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. ANTED.—A few energetic and ib 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, ’ : rienced agents wanted in the Western ana Middle Y 
M 1679 Washington St. (ate Deacon House), Boston.| R, WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 287 d 19 Murray Street, New York. States to canvass for our educations! pablientions } 
For circulars, the THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE —EDvUOATION (our new bi-monthly); JouRNAL 
address the Curator, ° TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., should be in the| or EDUCATION (weekly) ; THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. UR PREMIUM LIS hands of EVERY |(monthly). Good commission allowed. To satisfactory 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOORK, READER of this paper. the who their time Go wes we 
course of stud " . By Rionarp A. PRoo- canvassing among one's friends ve rofitable. | will guarantee r é es. For cu rms, 4 
ton | Address the NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COM-|etc., address THOS. W. BICKNKLL, Publisher, &c., 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. | PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by Lonaret-| PANY, 16 Hawley Street, » Mass. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 289 i 


LOW, LOWELL and others. Quarto, cl., gilt; $5. 
244 RB. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, the kind in the U.S. 


Order all PERIODICALS American 


TATE NORM. 
stamp for comple ogue. - a 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M.| with Books, and Station. CARRIES 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
For Ladies only. SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
; or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. ITS | 
es 
Vor catalogues, addven @. 253 2x 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. OWN INK. 
HYGIENIC TEXT- BOOKS. 
ane School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F.| The best of all Fountain Pens. Several sizes for desk or pocket. Our latest pattern, Kittle Ginmt, has ; 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston St.,| LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the conclud-| 9}i improvements. Only 3 inches long. $23.50; with ring and silk neck-cord, $3.00. Satisfaction war- : + 
. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The| ing volume of the Series of AMERIOAN HEALTH cnet May be returned after a week’s trial if unsatisfactory. Beware of imitations. Get the best and only 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and| PRIMERS. Now ready. Price, nuine, stampt A. T. Cross. Send fer cirenlar.. Hambior Pocket holds lead-pencils and Stylografic 
u ealthy ns. Made of fine leather. Fastens to vest or coat. ice, ° — ictceebeeth. fer 


Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three| Wilsen’s Domestic yaiene. A 
: cee. 8 students received Life and Healthy Homes. Price, $1.50. We manufacture a variety of goods specially adapted for teac 


all sections of Upper Department. Bible tt or, Health Hints by a Physician. | catalog, and mention this paper. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence upon receipt of price, READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. ‘ : I 4 4 State St., CHICAGO. 
Special ; PHILADELPHIA. |2°— Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 4 Bond St, NEW YORK. 69 

th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 


Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi 
Boarding Sehool for both erate. bed 
or catalogue address HENRY PRixsr, Principal. 80ms hool-h Dwellings, Churche 
EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and| «ne of the most interesting and instructive Educa- These vaio = ney in ase extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.,| tional Documents ever published.”— Tribune, N. York. ‘a 
ion. The Universal works on the only principle by which ‘ect ven- 
= country, and are Grae Sree motive, am and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, of 


cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. “ The widest possible circulation should be given to 
this document.”’— Times, Chicago. tilation can be obtained without motive pind fo ws 
EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown recei d for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and dings of every description, a 
or Sor the WILLIAM W00 oaré : “The Ven-| From Southworth Paper (o.. neaque, Mass. t 
Ww D & co., give They work to a| “They meet our full expectation, and it affords us 
M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge,| 27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, | charm.” “They thoroughly ventilate a room whose | pleasure to recommend them to all whe feel the impor. q 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough truction in PUBLISH it almost impossible to ob- ~ relieving t rag-room 0 
ddress % First Lines of English Girammar. any ventilation whatever. easa , ete. 4 
or private. A: Capt. J. K. BuoKLyn, A. M. Institutes ef English Gravamar. From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, rom The (ive) Cons P 
§ has superior advan for Classicai and Scientific) Lambert's Primary ology. all suffered more or baile ont 
Prin ; 9 tary Chemiviry. t since the Ventilator has been in use no complaints and is wor ly, an g recom- 
to pel. _ Ganets. lememtary Physics. been made, and we all enjoy better health. mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf ier Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. aE 
Address N.T. W. Newton, Mass. Sims | Very 290 b eow JOHN S. HULIN, Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BARNARD’ URNAI ED TI 

the of ine Hn fifty styles, with | \JEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
estminster Stree NT CARDS styles 

5 names 10¢ 40 TRANSPAREN. 10 ets, | N 16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTo 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.' | NARD, for sale by 10 cts. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. 


PLETON & CO., 


AMO are: 


Appleten’s Schoo! Readers. 
Appleten’s Arithmetics. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 
Medel Cepy-Beeks ( 

Primary (Sliding Copies). 
VYoumane’s hemistry. 

VYoumans’s Botaniec=. 

BMarknese’s Latin Series. 

HMadiley’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books 
Schools to Colleges and Universities, tent pat paid on application, 
Send for Educational Notes.” 


department of study, from Primary 
terms made for first and regular supplies. 


Appletens’ New Geographies, 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compesitien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Series of Science, Histery, and Lit- 
erature. 

Ballard’s Pieces te k. 

Ballard’s Werds, a W erd-Writer. 
Ete. Rite. Kte. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago, — 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


aa Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Breméfeld St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 


On 
Wale ot Roller. With Brackets. Only $5.00 per Set. 


Excelling all others in Beauty 
ness. Small series, $10 per Set; large series, $20 per 


N. £. 
NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL 
31 Franklin 


HING CO., 
283 j Boston. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Readers ; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 


urse ; 
Reed and Mellen” Graded Lessons Eng- 
lish and 


her Lessons in 
hysiolegy and Hyg 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walkers Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & ~ New Latin-English 


Bay's Every- lay Reasoning, 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 


Swinton’'s 
Webster's Dic onaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &o., &o. 


14 Milk Street, Beston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromdeld BOSTON, 
TWO BOOKS FOR 


Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, . of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. af & chools, Gloucester, Mass, 


Send Twenty Cents for a specimen copy of each, 
4. & BEEDK, Dubague, Ia.; LEACH, N.¥.,, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin 8q., NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The The tnly Illustrated School Edition in the World. 


From Paor. Epwp. A. DoWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ, 
Y, Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art,”’ 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
fal for school and home reading as yours, Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
you do not neglect the mathetic study of 
; and externals, paper, type, binding, ete., 
you oa book “ pleasant to the - =i (as well aa 
“to be desired to make one wise” smal) matter, 
I think, with young readers and wi old. 
From Epwin A. AppotT, M.A., author Shake- 
Grammar.” I have not seen any that 
presses so much necessary information into so small 
a epace, no nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless re 
tition, superfluous and unscholar like 


noring of 
ew 
262 a ‘an. 


‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Belocted from the works of Long: 
fellow, Whittier, B Holmes, Lowell, Hmerson, 
With Biographical rete. es and Notes, 16mo,@1.25. 

AMERI PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean merson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS, Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry LopGE. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. ap ed any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ * Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hons 
rr is omitted Seart this book, which is equally de 

le for use in eels and the family circle. § 25, 

Andrews’ Latin Seri 

Botta’s Handbook Universal re, 12mo0, $2.50, 

reene’s 8 nguage ° 

Murdock’s Vo 

Bichardso 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL amRIRA 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the Uv. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U, 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 


Smith’s Practical Music er. 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCA TION, 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00, Publishers 


PHILADELP 

Invite attention to the following Works 
published by them: 

Cutter's Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford'’s Analytical Arithmetios. 
Sanford's Blementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's Btymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematioal Geries. 
Worcester's Dictionaries. 
Atwater's Blementary ome. 
Leed's History of the U a Btates. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham's ucational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmits's German Grammar, 
Walker's Goience of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction, 
_ Descriptive Ciroulare sont on application. 246 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The fol are the newest and heat text-books, 
ont by educators as superior 
eourth ‘ 
“ “ Witth “ 


Raub'’s Blomensary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Backwalter's Speller. 
Kiderhorst's lew pipe 
lair’s Bheteric. 
Brown's Kiementary Algobra. 
Sharpless» Geemetry. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent on 
Boat in, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., Now York 
Paysen, Dunten & Scribucr’s evr Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore's Graded Ning Bianke, 
Patterson's Composition Beeks, 

Creaby's Greek Text Books. 

Hansen's Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physica, 

Wilson's on Punctuation. 
furnished, Agent, 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Ant anp Epvoationat Pustisnens, 


286 Roxbury 6t, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Dra 
ne super raw n 
Director of" in Mase. 


“connion schools, drawing nd of art 


Materials, 


lante represented in 


American Ohreomos. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLION NEW VORK, 
Hart's German Classes for 


The Advanced Hotence Corres 
Putnam's Progress, Conti 
Godwin's Oyolo, of wp hy, | (new 
Brackett's Poetry for Home and Se 
Gombert's Krench Classes, Per vo 
Lefingwells Rnglish for 130 
Ireland's Pocket Classteal I 7 
Day's Paychology, Mthtea, Mathettos 


Sturtevant's Koo 
Rascom's Paychotogy, ote, 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers, 


|SOWER, POTTS & 00., PhiludelpMa. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL 
Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literatare ge 
Raab’s Nermai 

Pewemith’s dies Gram 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitation, 


Vol. X1Il.—No. 15. 


OHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot's N ow Geographies, 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Bheldon's New 
Felter'’s New Arithmetiocs, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
ged many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEHORE, 


180 23 Hawley 
SHELDON & CO., 


YORE, 


Publish the new and attractive School Books: 
Arithmetics, 


A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
attersen’s Spollere. 
Ceolten’s New Geographies. 
En ime I. 
me @ istery 
looker’ New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Klements of Natural Phil 
‘elem. ef KRheteric and Compes 
almer’s Kioments of Bookkeeping. 
Prices Reduced. 
For terms address tor few 
114 Street, Heston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & O00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 
“~!No Teacher of Zlemontary Arithmetic 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
By MALCOLM MAOVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potedam, N.Y. 
Full of practical, helpful instruction an » 
to the best methods of teaching this most im rtant 
of education. 256. Bent to ere by 
mall post paid on receipt of 60 cts, 285 
THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
23 Hawley Boston, 
Have Just Published 
WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Beek fer Primary Scheels. By Hunny EK. 
Bawven, A.M., Associate Princi aS Btate Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 
Sent for examination on 18 cts, 
This work is designed for the second yoar in 
Schools, and is based on an cient 
bines in one book, with sufficient » one and 
ols for teachers, the subjects requi 
the second year; so that, with the 
Reader, no other book vi be needed, The 
was 0 rimary schools under the 


author's od published at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 


Cireulars sent on application. 
licited, Address es hers, as above ; 
HOMAS H. BUSH Agent, 
70 "Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
FUBLION 


Venable’s Arithmetics, aebra, Geometry: 
Glldersiceve’s Latin Be 

Johnston & Browne's 
DeVere’s Wrench Series. 66 as 


A Valuable New Text-book. 
— THE 
PRINCIPLES of THERMODYNAMICS 


with special applications to Hot Alr-gas and Steam- 
engines, By Ropert ROwraeNn. With additions from 
Profs, Verdet, Zeuner, and Pernolet. Translated, re- 
vised, and enlarged by Prof. A. Jay DuBois, of Shef- 
fleld Scientific School, 

Svo, 670 Pages. Cloth. $6.00, 


JOHN WILEY & SONGS, 
15 15 Actor Place, New YORK. 


oA for examination with reference to intro- 
duction will be mailed free to professors and teach- 


Petersen's 


cow 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Pk tology, 1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
BR in Elem. Chem 10 


PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 

MONROE S Vocal Gymnastics. 

‘WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 
: APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


Lockyer tenn: is in 
‘ue 22 22 Bond ew York. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 


astronomy History of English Literature, 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural -50| In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 150 By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
Scott's Review History of a States Bistory,. Also other Histories by the same author. 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, KE 4 42 Bleecker St., New York, 


ors, on receipt of $4.00. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. monte 
Exchange. and In "n. 
Harvey's Revised Grammar and pa 25 ots, 35 cts, 
Ray's New Higher Arithmetic, 75" 
Poasleo's Graded Selections for Memorizing, 50 “ 
MoGUFFEY'S REVIGED READERS ad 4 for New York City, Brooklyn, 


noinnatl, Ban Francisco, Sacramento, New Be 


Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other 
Published by Vv 


other Cities towns ue 
AN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W, TEWESBURY, wew-tngiand Agent, CINUINNATI any NEW YORK. 
Ne. & HAWLEY STRERT, BOSTON, m 


— 
| 
| 
Th ew rithmectics ana aco ; 
| | 
| 
| 
| Brooke | 
Co ‘s English Literature. 


